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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, td all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“‘Tlay this down as the law of nations, I say that mil- 
itaryauthority takes, for the time, the place ef all munic- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the PRESIDENT OF 
Tae Usiren States, but the CommANnER oF THR Army, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. “. . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN Witton ir cAN BE INTERFERED 
wirta, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It is a war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is aptually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to omy on the war, and UST CARRY IY oN, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAws OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instity- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. Whon two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. ADas, 
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sof America capable of civiliza- | 
ortainty are, because they are rational | 
«They are a race, or nation, in all its integ- | 
ne anything in Protestantism to civilize 
We have just seen that the Church alone 
n to teach the races or nations, and it | 
» allthe civilization that has been ac- | 
It would, therefore, be against the di- | 
nt that any power but the church 
‘lige the blacks; and, consequently, no 
i eivilize them. If the Charch alone 
he wiasion to ivilize the nations, how ean any 
* nower eivilize ?, No other power has juris: | 
"the matter, and no other power has the | 
od capacity. Other powers — Heathenism, | 
“Deotostantism in its various forms of infidelity, | 
. Mormonism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, | 
vte.—have attempted to civilize, but they | 
they undid some of the good | 


rrangeme 


ther power 





ntterly failed ; 
ound before them, and they spread falsehoods 
fortunate description. These powers 
without authority, and they took noth- 
n that was true which they did not} 
fore. which could not have prospered, | 
did not invent, and, consequently, | 
| not have succeeded. And _ this, ipso } 
The Church alone has the | 
e power to civilize. Its future history 
i pti n to its past. 
And what is true of civilization is true of free- 
the Jatter is implied in the former. The 
f white slavery in Europe were broken by 
f the Church. When 1 
ve was made the teacher, it alone was made the 
sancipator. Freeing the soul destroyed the bond- 
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age of The houv, 

“And will the Church teach and liberate the Black 
It will: but long, long is the day | 
icity and freedom to the 
wolicity to the white mas- 


America ¢ 





in fact, fo all the white race in the country, be- 
eanse the C'hurch has a greater interest in bringing the 
hiles within its fold than the Blacks—and this, not | 
munt of spiritual, but on account of temporal 
nsiderations (!), for the church being bere on earth, | 
ible to be affected in a temporal manner—and 
ecause the consent and pe of the whites are 
y for Black conversion. The whites first. 
But when will the Church be the only Church in | 
America? When will the Baptists, the Presbyte- | 
rians, the Methodists, the Episcopalians, the Infidels, | 
Atheists, ete., ete., etc., of the land, be Catho-} 
liek? The Church has grown with miraculous ra- 
pidity bere in Boston, ia New York, in Philadelphia, 
n all our other cities; it gains new, surprising | 
vtories every day, and it has the mission of taking | 
hole Republic But the di- | 
vine intellect alone ean tell the period at which it} 
save realized that mission. It is a plain truth, | 
atthe extinetion of heresy, and the consequent | 
lity of the Church in America, are exceed- } 
This remoteness is the term of the ne-| 
The shorter it is, the better for | 


under its prole ction. 














gradation. 
um ; the longer, the worse. 
llere we have the principle that negro emancipa- 
in be affected by the Church alone, and that | 
period of time must pass hefore the Church 
The Abolitionist will not admit this. But | 
‘oat does not alter the fact. "The Church alone has | 
tie wission to teach, and, therefore, to liberate ; and | 
the Church cannot be robbed of its mission. HE 
' founded it will be with it forever. Abolition- 
's anew and a mad thing. It is a form of 
Its abettors—rather, 
"svietims—look upon it as amply sufficient to se- 
r eternal salvation. With them, the great. 
peucipies of faith are nothing in comparison to it. 
isa real means of salvation with them. It has | 
mane practi al Atheists of thousands. 
ll Wendell Phillips that Holy Writ sanc- 
ec be it the fanatic would respond that Holy 
“hid rong; and, accordingly, he rejects Holy | 
\ 2 AxItg negrophily to be far more truthful. 
Witudes of Puritans are spiritually diseased in 
‘same unfortunate manner. Look at.the Aboli- 
_ ‘ors of the land: they are never tired of the 
aw, ba N day they show a new and extrava- 
rant phase of love for his freedom. 
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ep ile: 
If souls : 


- these people. 
‘wed a refigion, or fact, be the civilizers and 
‘pators of the negro race? The thing, in its 
mt mal sense, is impossible. The Abolition- 

he very madness of their negrophilistic reli- 
tate dragged the country into a terrible war ; 
has commenced to decline ; their 
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‘ He has passed | 
he is the religion, and the on/y reli- | 
How can such a people | 





lority is rapidly drawing to a close. 
ts of the country demand a complete re- 
teir acts ; that reversion will and must be 
the nert Administration, the instifu- 
ile hen” ys 6e as strong as ever it was. Ne- 
“es HOC Won the favor of God, because it is 
~" AnG because it has produced one of the 
nate Wars that ever afflicted a nation ; 
judgment of the sane inhabitants of the 
a blight to the Union and Con- 
ount of these facts, the Abolition- 
have received all’ Nese different races of Enu- 
and all that i worl t ~~ is good in their souls, 
ull that ia 1 in their intellects, and, there- 
the Chae.t, oe “PPY In personal condition, from 
Sets Che African race in America will get 
L “ton Trom the same cause. 
Mine bay elore, hold our breath. 
nhile y US “ices connected with it. 
mae ause it has bee 
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Slavery has 
But negro- 
n made a religion of, a very 
self, is a greater evil. When to 
the mos ferrible war it has caused, it stands 
how pod ime Se light. The Church, in 
% The i eh embark in the matter. Haste 

World is he ota os Ye isdom cannot be driven. 
fan take hee’ het ee forever ; therefore 
il aninet: neon th, othing stronger can be 
hich alone hes the than this, that the Church, 
, v€ mission and the capacity to do 
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Were a ration at 0d, has never seconded it. Hf it 

"Ould have ™ Movement, the Church of the land 

ut breat} 7 it its benediction. Let us hold 
th. “The 


force of this horrid religion of ne- 
y declining in power ; the Consti- 
fing swith, ae above the horizon, and 
Cette Of the he a ‘© their grand native height in the 
% Church a ns; and the true good of the Black 

eee oy good time will effect, and the 
‘in pate e Se removed. Let us await the 
: ‘ence; for we must do so in fact. To 
s—or the nigger worshippers 
larly appropriate)—is to assist 
" (Irish Catholic) Pitot. 
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Selections. 


CHURCH THE ONLY EMANCIPATOR.| O'OONNELL ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
¥. | hastensenppecioci 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM HIS SPEECHES. 


* 
I speak of liberty in commendation. Patriotism is 
a virtue, but it can be selfish. 
and muuortal Bolivar, the savior and regenerator of 
his country. 


shackled. 


But how I like to contrast him with the 


far-famed Northern heroes! George Washington! | 


that great and enlightened character,—the soldier 


and the statesman,—had but one blot upon his char- | 


acter. He had slaves, and he gave them liberty 
when he wanted them no longer. (Loud cheers.) 
Let America, in the fulness of her pride, wave on 
high her banner of freedom and its blazing stars. I 
point to her, and say, There is one foul blot upon it; 
you have negro slavery. 


struggles for freedom to Marathon and Leuctra, and | 


point to the rifleman with his gun, amidst her woods 
and forests, shouting for liberty and America. In 


the midst of their laughter and their pride, I point | 
them to the negro children sereaming for the mother | 


from whose bosom they have been torn. America, 
it is a foul stain upon your character! (Cheers.) 
This conduct, kept up by men who had themselves 
to struggle for freedom, is doubly unjust. 
hoist the flag of liberty, with the whip and rack on 
one side, and the stars of freedom upon the other. 
Their hearts do not beat so strong for liberty as 
mine. I will call for justice, in the name of the liv- 
ing God, and I shall find an echo in the breast of 
every human being. (Cheers.)—Speech delivered hy 
Daniel O'Connell at the Annual Meeting of the Cork 
Anti-Slavery Society, 1829. 


Man cannot have property in man. Slavery isa 
nuisance, to be put down, not to be compromised 
with; and to be assailed without cessation and with- 
out mercy by every blow that can be levelled at the 
monster. * * * * Let general principles be 
asserted. And as it is the cause of religion and lib- 
erty, all that is wanted is the unwearied repetition 
of zealous advocacy to make it certainly triumphant. 
Let every man, then, in whatever position he may 
be placed, do his duty in crushing that hideous ty- 
ranny, which rends the husband from the wife, the 
children from their parents; which enables one hu- 
man being, at his uncontrolled wil', to apply the 
lash to the back of his fellow-man.—Speech delivered 
at the London Anti-Slavery Society, 1830. 


I will now go to America. I have often longed to 
go there, in reality ; but, so long as it is tarnished 
by slavery, I will never pollute my foot by treading 
on its shores. (Cheers.) In the course of my par- 
liamentary duty, a few days ago, I had to arraign the 
conduct of the despot of the North, for his cruelty 
to the men, women and children of Poland; and I 
spoke of him with the execration he merits. But, I 
confess, that although I hate him with as much ha- 
tred as one Christian man can hate another human 
being, viz: I detest his actions with abhorrence un- 
utterable and indescribable; yet there is a climax 
in my hatred. I would adopt the language of the 
poet, but reverse the imagery, and say, 


“In the deepest hell, there is a depth still more profound,” | 


and that is to be found in the conduct of the Amer- 
ican slave-owners. (Cheers.) They are the basest 
of the base—the most execrable of the execrable. I 
thank God, that upon the wings of the press the 
voice of so humble an individual as myself will pass 
against the western breeze—that it will reach the 
rivers, the lakes, the mountains, and the glens of 
America—and that the friends of liberty there will 
sympathize with me, and rejoice that I here tear 
down the image of liberty from the recreant hand of 
America, and condemn her as the vilest of hypo- 
crites— the greatest of liars. (Tremendous cheers.) 

When this country most unjustly and tyrannical- 
ly oppressed its colonies, and insisted that a Partia- 
ment of borough-mongers in Westminster should 
have the power of putting their long fingers across 
the Atlantic into the pockets of the Americans, tak- 
ing out as much as they pleased, and, if they found 
anything, leaving what residnum they chose—Ameri+ 
ca turned round, and appealed to justice, and she was 
right; appealed to humanity, and she was right; 
appealed to her own brave sword, and she was 
right, and I glory in it. At that awful period, when 
America was exciting all the nations of the world ; 
when she was declaring her independence, and her 
inhabitants pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor, and invoked the God of charity 
(whom they foolishly called the God of battles, 
which he is not, any more than he is the God of 
murder)—at that awful period, when they laid the 
foundation of their liberty, they began with these 
words: * We hold these truths to be self-evident ; 
that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Thus the American has ac- 
knowledged what he cannot deny, viz., that God 
the Creator has endowed man with those inalienable 
rights. But it is not the white man, it is not the 
copper-colored man, nor is it the black man alone, 
whois thus endowed ; it is all men who are possess- 
ed of these inalienable rights. The man, however, 
who cannot vote in any State assembly without ad- 
mitting this as the foundation of his liberty, has the 
atrocious injustice, the murderous injustice, to tram- 
ple upon these inalienable rights; as it were, to at- 
tempt to rob the Creator of his gifts, and to appro- 
priate to himself his brother man, as if he could be 
his slave. Shame be upon America! eternal shame 
be upon her escutcheon! (Loud cheers.) 

Shortly, there will not be a slave in the British 
colonies. Five lines in an Act of Parliament, the 


other night, liberated nearly 500,000 slaves in the | 


East Indies, ata single blow. The West Indians will 
be obliged to grant emancipation, in spite of the 


paltry attempts to prevent it; and we will then turn | 


to America, and to every part of Europe, and re- 
quire emancipation. (Cheers.) No! they must not 
think that they can boast of their republican institu- 
tions—that they can talk of their strength and their 
glory. Unless they abolish slavery, they must write 


themselves down liars, or call a general convention | 
of the States, and blot out the first sentence of their | 


Declaration of Independence, and write in its place, 
“ Liberty in America means the power to flog 
slaves, and to work them for nothing.” * * * * 

I tell the American slave-owner, that he shall not 
have silence ; for, humble as I am, and feeble as my 
voice may be, yet deafening the sound of the west- 
erly wave, and riding against the blast as thunder 
goes, it shall reach America, telling the black man 
that the time for his emancipation has come, and 
the oppressor that the period of his injustice is soon 
to terminate. (Cheers.) * * * 

The voice of Europe will proclaim the slave's de- 


liverance, and will say to him, “Shed no blood, but 


take care that your blood be not shed.” (Cheers.) 


Give me the great | 
He found her a province, and he has | 
made her a nation. His first act was to give freedom 


tu the slaves upon his own estate. (Hear, bear.) In | 
Colombia, all castes and all colors are free and un- | 


They may compare their | 


Let them | 


,—Speech delivered at the great Anti-Colonization 
| Meeting in London, 1833. e 


He had given the Americans some severe but 
;}merited reproofs; for which they had paid him} 
wages in abuse and scnrrility. Ife was satisfied that 
}they had done so. He was accustomed to receive 
| such Wages in return for his labors. He had never | 
done good but he was villified for his pains; and he | 
felt that he could not sleep soundly were such oppo- 
nents to cease abusing him. (Cheers.) He would | 
continue to earn such wages. (Cheers) By the} 
blessing of God, he would yet trample on the ser- 
pent of slave-owning cupidity, and triumph over the | 
hiss of the foul reptile, which marked its agony, and 
excited his contempt. The Americans in their con- 
duct towards their slaves were traitors to the cause 
of human liberty, and foul detractors of the demo- 
cratic principle, which he had cherished throughout | 
his political life, ahd blasphemers of that great and 
sacred name which they pretended to reverence. 
| In reprobation of their disgraceful conduct, his pub- 
lic voice had been heard across the wide Atlantic. 
Like the thunder-storm in its strength, it had ca- 
reered against the breeze, armed with the lightning 
of Christian truth. (Great cheering.) And, let} 
| them seek to repress it as they may ; let them mur-| 
| der and assassinate in the true spirit of lynch law ;| 
the storm would wax louder and louder around them, | 
till the claims of justice became too strong to be 
| withstood, and the black man would stand up too} 
big for his chains. It seemed, indeed—he hoped | 
| what he was about to say was not profanation—as | 
if the curse of the Almighty had already overtaken | 
For the first time in their political history, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 


| them. 
| disgraceful tumult and anarchy had been witnessed | 
|}in their cities. Blood had been shed without the | 
| sanction of law, and even Sir Robert Peel had been 
| enabled—but he was here in danger of becoming | 
| political. (Cries of No, no,—go on, and cheers.) | 
| Well, then, even Sir Robert Peel had been enabled | 
to taunt the Americans with gross inconsistency and | 
lawless proceedings. He differed from Sir Robert | 
/Peel on many points. (Laughter.) Everybody | 
| knew that. (Renewed Jaughter.) It was no doubt | 
| presumption in him to differ from so great a man, | 
| but yet such was the fact. (Langhter.) On one | 
| point, however, he fully agreed with him. Let the 
proud Americans learn, that all parties in this coun- | 
try unite in condemnation of their conduct ; and let | 
them also learn that the worst of all aristocracies is | 
that which prevails in America —an_ aristocracy | 
which had been aptly denominated that of the hu- | 
man skin. The most insufferable pride was that 
shown by such an aristocracy. And yet he must | 
confess that he could not understand such pride. | 
He could understand the pride ot noble descent. | 
He could understand why a man should plume him- | 
'self on the success of his ancestors in plundering 
| the people some centuries ago. He could under- 
| stand the pride arising from immense landed posses- 
jsions. He could even understand the pride of 
| wealth, the fruit of honest and careful industry. | 
| Yet when he thought of the color of the skin mal | 
| ing men aristocratic, he felt his astonishment to vi | 
| with his contempt. Many a white skin covered a} 
| black heart; yet an aristocrat of the ‘skin was tle | 
| proudest of the proud. Republicans were proverb- | 
| ally proud, and therefore he delighted to tauut the 
| Americans with the superlative meanness, as well | 
las injustice, of their assumed airs of superiority ower | 
| their black fellow-citizens. (Cheers.) He woud | 
continue to hurl his taunts across the Atlante. | 
| And, oh!—but perhaps it was his pride that dictated 
the hope—that some black O’ Connell might rise among | 
| his fellow-slaves, (tremendous cheers,) who would | 
‘ery, AGITATE, AGITATE, (renewed cheering,) til 
| the two millions and a half of his fellow-sufferers | 
learned the secret of their strength—learned that 
|they were two millions and a half. (Enthusiaste 
| cheers.) —Speech delivered at the Presentation of te 


| 


| Emancipation Society’s Address to O'Connell, 1835, 





| It is utterly impossible that anything should exis 
|more horrible than the American slave-breeding. 
| The history of it is this: The Americans abolished | 
|the foreign slave trade earlier than England, but| 
with this consolation—no small comfort to so money-' 
loving a race as the slaveholders—that by such abo- 
| ition, they enhanced the price of the slaves then in 
| America, by stopping the competition in the home | 
market of newly imported slaves. Why, otherwise, 
was not the home trade stopped as well as the for- | 
eign? The reply is obvious. 
To supply the home slave trade, an abominable, | 
a most hideous, most criminal, and most revolting 
practice of breeding negroes exclusively for sale, 
| has sprang up, and especially, we are told, in Vir- 
'ginia. There are breeding plantations for produc- 
ling negroes, as there are with us breeding farms for 
| producing calves and lambs. And as our calf and 
| lamb breeders calculate the number of males of the 
| flock to the females, similar calculations are made 
| by the traffickers in human flesh. One instance was 
|mentioned to me of a human breeding farm in 
America, which was supplied with two men and 
twelve women. Why should I pollute my page 
| with a description of all that is immoral and infa-| 
|mous in such practice? But only think of the 
| wretched mothers, whom natare compels to love 
i their children — children torn from them forever, | 
|just at the period that they could requite their | 
| mother’s love! The wretched, wretched mother! | 
| Who can depict the mother’s distraction and mad- | 
| ness ? “But their maternal feelings are,” says a 
modern writer, “ treated with as much contemptu- 
ous indifference as those of the cows and ewes whose 
calves and lambs are sent to the English market.” 
That it is which stains the character of the Amer- 
| ican slaveholder, and leaves the breeder pf slaves 
/the most detestable of human beings; especially 
when that slaveholder is a republican, boasting of 
freedom, shouting for liberty, and declaring, as the 
charter of his liberal institutions, these are self-evi- 
| dent truths, “ that all men are created equal—that 
| they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights—that among these rights are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
| My sole object in my speech at Birmingham, and 
| present object is to rouse the attention of England 
| and of Europe to all that is cruel, criminal, and, in 
| every sense of the word, infamous, in the system of 
negro slavery in North America. My deliberate 
| conviction is, that until that system is abolished, no 
| American slaveholder ought to ve received on a 
i 
| 














footing of equality by any of the civilized inhabi- 
tants of Europe.—Leiter of Mr. O'Connell to the Ed- 
itor of the London Morning Chronicle, 1837. 


While they embraced the American Abolitionists 
as friends and brothers, let none of the slave-owners, 
dealers in hunian flesh, dare to set a foot upon our 
free soil! (Cheering.) Let them call upon the Gov- 
ernment to protest to America, that they will not 
receive any slaveholding ambassador. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) Let them detlare that no slave-owner can be 
admitted into European society. Let the people of 
Europe say to slave-owners, “ Murderers, you be- 
long not tous! Away to the desert, and herd with 
kindred savages!” (Cheers.)—Speech delivered at 


| ihsurrection. 


THE CONDITIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


It follows that in this Republic, if reconstructed 


| half slave, half free, no man known to be opposed 


Letter to Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State. | in principle to slavery will be able to cross Mason 


BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


(Continued. } 
The construction of the Republic, part free, part | 
slave! This is a Northern delusion, not a Southern | 


| doctrine. The Southern Jeaders are too clear. | 


sighted to believe in it, and too honest to pretend | 
that they do. They know and declare, if some of 


their friends here do vot, what caused the present 


One of the most intelligent among | 
them, selected as their Vice President, Alexander 
H. Stephens, speaking for them before a vast audi- 
ence at Savannah, a few days after his clection, | 
publicly said :-— | 

“Negra slavery was the immediate cause of the | 
late rupture and present revolation, Jefferson, in his | 
forecast, had anticipated this, as the rock upon which | 
the old Union would split.” 


' 

Adverting, in the same address, to slavery as hav- | 
ing been regarded by the leading revolutionary | 
statesmen to be “ wrong in principle, socially, mor- 
ally and _ politically,” he adds: “ This stone, which | 
was rejected by the first builders, is become the chief 
stone of the corner in our new edifice.” 

Aduitions to the new edifice he tolerates, on cer- 
tain conditions. Speaking of “ accessions from the | 
States of the old Union,” he says they can be re- | 
ceived “upon no such principle of reconstruction as | 
is now spoken of, but upon reorganization and new 
assimilation.” And lest this should not sufficiently 
explain his idea, in alluding to the probability that 
the “ great States of the Northwest shall gravitate 
this way,” he declares: “ Our doors are wide enough 
to receive them, but not until they are ready to as- 
stnilale with us in principle.” 

The terms are plain enough. Southern politi- 
cians recognize what you recognized long ago—the | 
irrepressible conflict between the slave labor system | 
of the South and the free labor svstem of the North. | 
They pereeive what you perceived, that a nation, 
ultimately to avoid civil war, must be all free or all 
slave. ‘Lhey will permit no additions to the Con- 
federacy except on the basis of its corner-stone— 
negro slavery. They will receive no accessions of | 
States that do not assimilate their institutions to 
those of the new edifice. States desiring to join 
them shall come in admitting slavery, or not at all. | 
Such States must agree to Chief-Justice Taney’s | 
opinion, that there is “ no difference between prop- | 
erty in a slave and other property”; therefore, 
that the owner of a slave has a right to take him 
where be pleases, and a right to his service and la- | 
bor for life, no matter where that life may be spent. 
Thus assimilated in principle to the Confederacy, | 
other States are deemed worthy to join it. With- | 
out such assimilation, they are to be rejected ; pru- | 
dently and properly rejected, by slaveholders who 
are determined to remain such; for an attempt to | 
reconcile the irreconcilable can produce only strifes | 
and heart-burnings; inevitably eventuating, as we 
have seen them eventuate, in civil war. 

Wise are these men in their generation! States- 
men are they, in running out their conclusions, if 
only custom and tradition bad not deluded them into 
one foundation principle, monstrously false. Frank, 
too, and bold do they show themselves, in announc- 
ing that principle. No paltry temporizing! No 
tame apologies! “Slavery,” they declare, *is_ the | 
natural and moral condition of the negro. This, 
our new government, is the first, in the history of 
the world, based upon this great physical, philo- 
sophical and moral truth.” (Address of Alexander 
H. Stephens already quoted. See Putnam’s Re- 
bellion Record, Vol. 1, page 45 of Documents.) 

Concede this, the postulate of their system, and 
all the rest is strictly logical. . 

Concede but th's, and South Carolina’s Declara- 
tion of Independence* is a document stamped 
with forecast, and entitled to commendation. Who- | 
ever drafted it ran out bis premises to their logical | 
results. The Convention that adopted it saw their 
way before them, and did not, like their weak sym- 
pathizers in the North, expect incompatibilities. 

Having set up their “ great philosophical truth,” 
the corner-stone of their political system, they saw 
clearly that they most insure it ae so. that they 
must protect it from attack or condemnation ; and | 
they perceived that this could not be done if they | 
maintained fellowship with the North. “ The non- 
slaveholding States,” they declare, “ have denounced 
as sinful the institution of slavery.” This, from 
citizens of the same Republic, they cannot permit ; 
nor, except by secession from the non-slaveholding 
States, can they prevent it. “All hope of remedy” 
—thus their Declaration concludes—“ all hope of 
remedy is rendered vain by the fact, that public 
opinion at the North has invested a great political 
error with the sanctions of a more erroneous reli- 
gious belief.” ; 

Wise, in their generation, are South Carolina and 
the States that followed her lead! Building their 
political system upon a “great philosophical and 
moral truth,” which (unfortunately, they say) the 
rest of the-civilized world still regards as a flagrant | 
moral falsehood, they can maintain the stability of | 
their political edifice only by debarring all ques- | 
tions, all discussions that might assault and endanger | 
its foundations. As in despotic monarchies, it was | 
found necessary to declare it to be treason, punish- 
able as a capital offence, to question the nght di- 
vine of kings, so in a slave empire they see it to be 
indispensable to forbid, on pain of death, all opin- 
ions touching the sinfulness or inconsistency with 
religion, of slavery. Twenty-five years ago they de- 
declared, from their places in Congress, that in spite 
of the Federal Government, every abolitionist they 
caught should die a felon’s death.t It was no idle 
menace, as hundreds of murders for opinion’s sake, 
committed in the South before the war,terribly attest. 

Let us not blame the men, except it be for seek- 
ing to uphold the monstrous system handed down to 
them by their forefathers. They must resist the 
Federal authority to maintain that system. They 
must violate the constitutional provision which for- 
bids to abridge “the liberty of speech or of the 

ress.” Self-defence and its necessities compel them. 
They found this necessary before the war, in order 
to save slavery from destruction ; the necessity will 
be increased, beyond measure, after its close. Now 
that the President's proclamation of Emancipation 
has stirred up in every Southern plantation the la- 
tent longing for freedom, the dangers to their slave 
system from propagandism will be increased a hun- 
dred fold. 


| 
| 














**« Declaration of causes which induced the ion of 
South Carolina,” adopted Dec. 21, 1860. See Putnam's 
Rebellion Record, Vol. 1, Documents, pp. 3, 4- 

+ Let an Abolitionist come within the borders of South 
Carolina, if we can cafeh him, we will try him, and not- 
withstanding all the interference of all the governments 
on earth, including the Federal government, we will hang 
him.”—Senator Preston in debate in U.S. Senate, Jan., 1838. 

“If chance throw an Abolitionist in our way, he may 
expect a felon’s death.—Senator Hammond of South Caro- 


and Dixon’s line without imminent risk of life. 
Sonth of that line, the constitutional provision touch- 
| ing the liberty of speech and of the press will remain 


i slave, half free. 


| with judicial blindness. 


| cause, whenever it shall oceur, the * Federal gov- 


|corner-stone, or else altogether rejected by the | 


| pended throughout half the Republic. 











the Anti-Slavery Anniversary in London, 1840. 


lina, nm U.S. Senate, 1836. 


inoperative. A felon’s death will await every resi- | 
dent or traveller in the South who prints or who ut- 
ters, in public or in private, any denial that slavery | 
is just and moral, any assertion that religion does | 
not sanction it. The Constitution guarantees the 
right thus to print, thus to speak. The Federal | 


government is bound to maintain that constitutional 


right. But it cannot maintain it in a republic half 
What then? Can a free govern- 
ment sustain itself—ean a free nation continue to 
exist—under such a state of things as that? Cer- | 
tainly not. 

The South, seeing this, declared all hope of reme- | 
dy to be vain. Her friends in the North, groping 
after reconstruction wich slavery, are still stricken | 


Let us pass to another matter. In South Caro- 
lina’s “ Declaration of Causes” for secession, one of 
the chief (set forth as justifying and necessitating | 
separation) is “the election of a man to the high | 


| office of President of the United States whose opin- | 


ions and purposes are hostile to slavery.” This, it is 
declared, the slaveholding States cannot permit, be- 


ernment will have become their enemy.” (“ Dee- 
laration of Causes,” already quoted: Rebellion Rec- 
ord, Vol. 1, Documents, p. 4. | 
To satisfy the South so that she shall permit us 
again to unite with her, it is evident that we must! 
do one of two things: either consent so to amend 
the Constitution that no man shall be eligible as 
President, * whose opinions and purposes are hostile 
to slavery”; or else make up our minds to a second 


|insurrection the first time a President with such 


opinions happens to be elected. The constitutional | 
amendment, our first alternative, would be an infa-_ 
my, if it were a possibility; the second alternative 
would be to accept peace on conditiop of abandon- 
ing forever freedom of election. The South does 


| not so thoroughly despise us as to believe, for a mo- 
} ment, that we shall accept either. 


But the very head and front of our former of- 


| fending against the South remains yet untouched on, | 


the loose manner, namely, in which she alleges that | 
the Fugitive Slave law has heretofore been enforced. | 
This, our offence, was so grievous in the eyes of | 
South Carolina that she put.it forth, in her Declara- | 
tion, as the first, and in itself the all-sufficient cause | 
for separation ; adding: “ Thus the constitutional | 
compact has been deliberately broken, and South | 
Carolina is released from her obligation.” (Declara- | 
tion of Causes, Rebellion Record, Vol. 1, Docu-| 
ments, p. 4.) 

What chance, even the remotest, is there that, | 
with slavery and freedom in political partnership, | 
this rock of offence will be avoided bereafier ? Let | 
us, for a moment, imagine that the Emancipation 
proclamation bas no force in law. Neverthivless, | 
its glad tidings have penetrated to the remotest | 
haunts of Southern slavery. To the slave it is a| 
reality. In his heart. it has called up the assurance 
—the fervent hope, at least—that if he ean but once | 
elude the vigilance of his master, there is yet free- | 
dom for him on this side of the grave. That hope | 
once awakened throughout the length and breadth | 
of the insurrectionary States, can it ever again be | 
put to rest ? Is it not certain that, under its prompt- | 
lngs—no matter how firmly we shall have reéstab- 
lished slavery by law—these bondmen will cross the 
border by thousands, for hundreds that have sought 
refuge among us till now? And when they do pass 
into that land whose President proclaimed them 
freemen, and where twenty abolitionists are to be 
found now, for every one that was there on the day 
Fort Sumter fell, will there be increased cheerful- 
ness, greater willingness to aid in their rendition— 
than there was before the war began? Whata 
mockery is the question! On what a foundation of 
quicksand do they build, who found their hopes. of 
future peace on the expectation that a Fugitive 
Slave law will be more stringently enforced in the 
future than in the past—on the vain dream that 
Northern spirit, flushed with victory, will find no 
oveupation more noble than to pursue and secure 
poor fugitives, deluded by a national promise basely | 
broken, and who had been urged to flight by belief | 
in our humanity, and confidence in our truth ! 

The South indulges in no such idle dream. She | 
sees and she accepts the inevitable. Well she knows | 
and wisely she hasdeclared, that “ all hope of remedy 
is rendered vain by the fact, that public opinion at 
the North has invested (what she considers) a great 
political error with the sanctions of a more errone- 
ous religious belief.” 

Thus, then,itstands. The South, with eyes sharp- 
ened by self-interest, saw that an experiment which 
never had succeeded in the world before was about | 
to fail here also; the experiment of sustaining, in 
perpetuity, side by side, under the same govern- 
ment, two conflicting labor systems. She saw that 
her “ philosophical truth” must be accepted as the 








builders. She saw that the North would not accept | 
it. She saw that public opinion at the North | 
would continue to condemn it as sinful and uncbris- 

tian. She saw that the North would never consent 

to have freedom of speech and of the press sus- 

She saw 

that the pride of the North would never submit to 

the passage of a constitutional amendment making 

anti-slavery opinions a disqualification for the Presi- 

dency. She saw that under any plan of recon- 

struction short of assimilation of labor systems, Fu- 

gitive Slave law difficulties would increase, in num- 

ber and bitterness, year and year. 

She saw, in fine, that the path which for three- 
quarters of acentury the North and South have been 
travelling together—of late, at every step, more and 
more beset with obstagles and dangers—had become 
wholly impracticable at last. 

Between Slavery and National Unity was her 
only choice. She selected and emblazoned slavery ; 
drew the sword, and severed the political bonds 
which connected her with the free States. 

If she succeed in defeating us, ehe is entitled to 
her separate independence. If we prevail against 
her, shall we force her again to accompany us on 
that impracticable path which her forecast taught 
her to abandon ? 

Shall we tempt her again into fellowship by an 
offer to restore to her her constitutional rights, and 
a were to maintain intact her system of slave- 
labor? Vanquished, exhausted, but with her con- 
victions unchanged, she might agree to such an 
armistice. Permanent she knows well it could never 
be; but she knows also the vast advantage, in her 
eon prostrate condition, of two or three years’ 

thing time. Shall we offer her an opportunity 
so excellent to recruit her strength and nish her 
resources ? ; 

I do not ask if there be common sense in that 
proposition; I ask if we have the right to make tt. I 
pass by the folly involved in such an offer, to speak, 
for a moment, of its iniquity. (To be concluded.) 








THE RESULTS OF THE -REBELLION, 

It was the silly boast, for many years before the 
commencement of the rebellion in the South, that 
the people of the Northern States were an inferior 
race; that the South was the birthplace ofa race of 
gentlemen, and the North produced narght but 
grasping men of commerce, without refinement, 
without education, with no intelligence except that 
for scraping together the dollars; and so the people 
of the South revelled in the idea of their superiority, 
and had learned to look upon the North almost as a 
dependency. When the rebellion first reared its 
venomous head, the South prophesied the speedy 
downfall of the loyal States. They affirmed that 
one rebel was worth three Northern soldiers, and 
indulged with evident pleasure in the idea that ruin 
was soon to overtake rash and misguided men who 
dared to suppose that they could suecessfally com- 
pete with the chivalrous and altogether superior 
race claiming the South as their birthplace. Grass 
was {o vrow in the streets of the Northern capitals ; 
the prosperity of the North was to dwindle down— 
in fact, a total cessation of commerce was inevitable. 
The hotels and watering places, deprived of the 
patronage of the South, were to fall to decay. Ut- 
ter desolation and rain were to overtake the loval 
States, who madly imagined that the South could be 
coerced. 

How different has been the result so far of the 
rebellion! Throughout the North, there is a pros- 
perity so enormous as almost to challenge belief. 
Never before was money so plentiful, commerce so 
extended; never before has the travel upon our 
railways and steamers been so great; never before 
have our hotels and watering places been so crowded. 
Our places of amusement are enjoying a share of 
trgeze patronage such as never before fell to their 
ot. We see on all sides evidences of a prosperity 
and rapidly increasing wealth such as must astound 
the world. No foreigner arriving now in New York 
could for a moment imagine that we are carrying on 
at this moment the most tremendous struggle the 
world ever witnessed ; that we are keeping up ar- 
mies in such numbers as would bankrupt any Eu- 
ropean government, while we are perfectly aware 
that as vet our resources have not been seriously 
called into effect. We now know our real power, 
our enormous strength, and almost wonder our- 
selves at their extent. 

The people of the South fondly imagined that on 
their side would be found all the great generals, na- 
val heroes and statesmen. The rebellion in its 
course has proved the fallacy of these opinions. The 
South has produced but one really great soldier, 
and he is gone—we refer to Stonewall Jackson ; 
while the North has now such generals as Grant, 
Banks, Rosecrans, Meade, Gillmore, and oth- 
ers of great promise, whereupon to count in time 
of need. As sailors, we have Farragut, Dupont, 
Porter, Worden, Rodgers, Blake, Foote, (whom we 
have lost, but whose record is so glorious,) not to 
mention a host of others whose merits are well known 
and appreciated by our people. In the face of these 
facts the world will say that it is the North that has 
produced the greatest number of men of note, and 
that itis the North which possesses the resources 
and the power. The South has known the mise- 
ries of war. The privations and desolations of war 
have taught them that lesson which their vanity 
would not admit. They now realize that in the 
North were the power, enterprise and strength of 
the great American republic, which their parricidal 
efforts can never destroy. This and many an equally 
bitter lesson has the rebellion taught the misguided, 
rash, unthinking people of the South, who must 
have learned that chivalry and courage, patriotism 
and good faith, are the attributes of the loyal States 
of the North.— New York Herald. 


MR. SEWARD’S OIROULAR. 


Secretary Seward has issued a very able and a 
very cheering Circular to our Foreign Ministers, 
presenting a truthful and satisfactory view of the 
progress of our arms against the Rebellion, and the 
sresent condition of National Affairs. Its compre- 
biemdive conclusion is in the following words :— 


It will be seen that since the breaking out of the 
insurrection, the Government has extended its for- 
mer sway over and through a region of two hundred 
thousand square miles, an area as large as Austria 
or France, or the peninsula of Spain and Portugal. 
The insurgents lost in the various field and siege 
operations of the month of July which I have de- 
scribed, one third of their whole forces. ie 

Jefferson Davis, the leader. of the sedition, has 
since proclaimed « levy of all the able-bodied men 
within his military lines. This, if carried into effect, 
will exhaust the whole material of which soldiers 
can be made. The insurgents estimate the total 
number of conscripts thus to be gained at from 
70,000 to 95,000. Our armies now confront the in- 
surgents at all points with superior numbers, A 
draft for 300,000 more is in progress to replace those 
whose terms of service have expired, and to fill up 
the wasted ranks of our veteran regiments, and the 
people, just so fast as the evidence of the necessity 
for that measure is received and digested, submit 
with cheerfulness to the ascertained demands. Our 
armies everywhere are well equipped, abundantly 
fed, and supplied with all the means of transporta- 
tion. The soldiers of two years’ service bear them- 
selves as veterans, and show greater steadiness in 
every conflict. The men, aceustomed to the camp, 
and hardened by exercise and experience, make 
marches which would have been impossible in the 
beginning of the contest. The nation is becoming 
familiar with arms, and easily takes on the habits of 
war. Large voluntary enlistments continually aug- 
ment our military force. All supplies are abun- 
dantly and cheaply purchased within our lines. The 
country shows no signs of exhaustion of money, ma- 
terial or men. A uisition for 6,200 remount 
horses was filled and the animals dispatched from 
Washington all in four days. Our Joan is purchased 
at par by our own citizens, at the average rate of 
$1,200,000 daily. Gold sells, in our market, at 123 
to 128, while in the insurrectionary region it com- 
mands 1,200 per cent premium. : 

Poais’tamnoees sort i either blockaded, rg gt 
or occupied by the national forces. The field of the 
projected Confederacy is divided by the pungves ag 
'All the fortifications on its banks are in our hands, 
and its flood is patrolled by the national fleet. 

Missouri, Kentucky, Delaware, Maryland — all 
slave States—support the Federal Government. 
Missouri has already in Convention ordained the 
gradual abolition of slavery, to take effect at the 
expiration of seven years. Four-fifths of Tennes- 
see, two-thirds of Virginia, the coasts and sounds of 
North Carolina, half of Mississippi and half of Lon- 
isiana, with all their large cities, part of Alabama, 
and the whole sea-coast of Georgia and South Car- 
olina, and no inconsiderable part of the coast of 
Florida, are held by the United States. The insur- 
gents, with the slaves whom they yet hold in defi- 
ance of the President's Proclamation, are now crowd 
ed into the central and southern portions of Virgin- 
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ia, N ‘arolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Sens, while the pioneer slaveholding insurgents 
beyond the Mississippi are cut off from the main 
force. On the other hand, although it is less than 
six months since the laws or customs of the United 
States would allowa man of African descent to bear 
arms in defence of his country, there are now in the 
field 22,000 regularly enlisted, armed, and equipped 
soldiers of that class, while 50 regiments of 2,000 
each are in process of organization, and 62,800 per- 
sons of the same class are employed as teamsters, 
laborers, and camp followers. ese facts show 
that, as the insurrection continues, the unfortunate 
servile population, which was at the beginning an 
element of its strength, is being transferred to the 
support of the Union. : : 
ou will use the facts presented in this paper im 
such a way as may be most effective to convince 
those who seek a repewal of commercial prosperity 
through the restoration of peace in America, that 
the quickest and shortest way to gain that desirable 
end is to withdraw support and favor from the in- 
surgents, and to leave the adjustment of our domes- 
tic controversies exclusively with the people of the 
United States. é 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
-> 


OHIO AND VALLANDIGHAM. 


We shall soon have to divide gur attention and 
our interest between the fields of war and the fields 
of peace—between the victories won by bullets and 
those gained by ballots. Victories of Peace may not 
be more renowned than those of War—although we 
have Milton’s word for it—but they are often more 
important and decisive. Indeed, the one may be 
entirely thrown away without the other. — 

But of all the elections, everywhere, which are to 
pass upon the action of the government in the man- 
agement of the war, and especially upon its Eman- 
cipation measure, that of the State of Ohio is the 
most important, and will be regarded, by friend and 
foe, as the most conclusive. There the battle is for- 
mally and openly joined. The fight there is as dis- 
tinctly between loyalty and treason as it is 10 South 
Carolina. The name of Jefferson Davis does not 
stand more unmistakably for treason than does that 
of Vallandigham. He was selected as the candidate 
of the Democracy—as the copperhead traitors im- 
pudently call themselves—for no reason excepting 
that he had been tried, convicted and banished for 
his sympathy with the rebels and his activity in their 
behalf. He was deliberately chosen as a represen- 
tative man, who incarnated the idea of pro-slavery 
submissionism, of ending the war by a surrender to 
our enemies, leaving them as strong as before the 
war, and stronger, if possible. The slaveholders 
never had a more blatant, supple, unscrupulous and 
active tool than he, during their days of dominion, 
and since their eclipse. It is disereditable to the 
last Congress that he was not expelled from the 
House for his treasonable words spoken in his — 
It is honorable to the district he misrepresente: that 
it rejected him when he applied for a seat in the 
next Congress. We may, perhaps, draw a favora- 
ble augury from that result as to the issue of the 
imminent election. But too much confidence must 
not be reposed upon that circumstanee. The pub- 
lic to which he now appeals is one vastly larger, and 
involves an infinitely greater variety of interests 
snd passions. Besides, the copperhead demonstra- 
tion has developed itself greatly, and made whatever 
headway it has done, since last autumn. Doubly 
and trebly, yea, a hundred fold more disgraceful 
would be his success, even in his old district, now 
than then. How much more then, his triumph in 
the whole of the great State of Ohio, at this late 
day of the rebellion! It is a disgrace and a calam- 
ity which we trust is to be spared the State and the 
nation. Its consequences would extend far and 
wide beyond the limits of Ohio, and may possibly 
have a long enduring effect upon our history, our 
prosperity, and our honor. 








But, in order to avert this calamity, and all the 
evil consequences which must follow in its train, 
there is work, and much work, to be done. That 
the enemy are busy in their vocation of mischief, we 
know well enough. If they do not succeed, it will 
not be from any neglect of the means of success. A 
lesson should be taken out of their book, and the 
teaching which it is lawful to receive from an ene- 
my be wisely accepted. Shall the children of this 
world be forever wiser in their generation than the 
children of light? We trust not, though the histo- 
ry of the country is not very full of pam rw 
in this particular. The energies of every loyal man 
in Ohio, of every former name and nature, should 
be given to this work, while it is yet day. They 
cannot employ themselves more effectually for the 
suppression of the rebellion, and the establishment 
of the supremacy and territorial unity of the nation, 
than in making the defeat of Vallandigham an utter 
and hopeless rout, from which there can be no re- 
covery. Every vote given against him is a blow 
aimed at Jefferson Davis; every one cast in his fa- 
vor is meant, and will be accounted, as one thrown 
for the arch-rebel. It will be so reckoned in Rich- 
mond, in London, and in Paris. He should not 
merely be beaten—he should be politically annibi- 
lated, ground to powder, and given to the four 
winds, so that he can never be collected together 
again into a candidate, And by bim we mean the 
copperhead party of which he is the embodied sym- 
bol. lodividually, he is of small importance, per- 
haps; but as the color-bearer of treason in the 
West, he rises into gigantic proportions. We trust 
that every loyal man in Qhio, every hater of slave- 
ry, every friend of the interests of his State and the 
nation, will not be found wanting at this cardinal 
moment. And this is not the business of Ohio, only. 
It comes home to us all everywhere. We do not 
know what the Loyal Leagues lately instituted are 
doing, and that diligently and continually. They 
should be deluging the whole State of Ohio with 
tracts and documents, and rousing “ every log-house 
beyond the mountains,” as well as every great town 
and city, by the voice of the living speaker. The 
agitation of the great interests and the vital issues 
involved in this election should never be suffered to 
abate or grow cold. Money and labor could hardly 
be better spent for the next few weeks than in fight- 
ing and winning this Victory vf Peace. The result 
of that stricken field may simplify or complicate 
greatly the impending solution of our enigma. We 
trust that no anti-slavery man will be slack or sloth- 
ful in this day of duty. 

We do not think that we exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the Ohio election. Those of Pennsylvania, 
and Maine, and New York, and all other States are 
of great mdment; but nowhere has the issue been 
so deliberately made up as in Obio. Nowhere else 
has a candidate been so impudently picked out be- 
cause of his traitorous predilections, and because 
there could be nv denying or disguising the meaning 
of his success. And the nearer the substantial vic- 
toriesef the nation over the rebellion bring us to its 
extinction, the more essential is it that there should 
be no mistake as to the way in which the people in- 
tend that it shall be concluded. The people must 
not have the fruits of their victories filched from 
them by the politicians. We believe that the Ohio 
troops are to be allowed their suffrage in this elec- 
tion, and we have no fear as to the sense it will ex- 
press. They have not been exposing their lives to 
the malaria of swamps and the bayonets of the reb- 
els for the purpose of putting Jeff. Davis's foot up- 
on their necks in the person of his servant Vallan- 
digham. The pegs of the emphatic expres- 
sion of approval of the President's Proclamation at 
this time, when the rebels’ arms have all but failed, 
lies in the evident purpose their friends now enter- 
tain of supplementing that failure by what the Dem- 
ocrats used to denounce as “ Judge-made Law.” 
Gov. Seymour accepts Mr. Linculn’s alternative, 
that, if t roclamation were not legal, it needs no 
recall, and joins issue with him on that point. The 
Supreme Court is the last hope of Slavery and its 
minions. Its past history does not make their hope 


an absurd one. It has always reflected the opinion 
of the governing class in its constitutional law. If 
the opinion of the governin elass should appear to 


have changed, may we not believe that the authen- 
may utter new responses when applied to 

under ne Lemen te a any rate, a site ex- 
pproval liey of E s nation 

at the polls, in Ohio and everywhere else, will'make 


preme Court can a chance at it. ; 

point of view, itis dey lying nearest peat we 
man in Ohio is to see tc it that the enemy is t hove 
no comfort or agg oo th his supine- 
oe et oe igence. And if this truth be but 

home to t all, we have small fear as to the re- 
sult.—A nti-Slavery Standard. 








“THE BASIS OF RECONSTRUCTION.” 


Under the above heading, the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Union gives expression to the following common- 
sense views and noble sentiments. They are the 
views and sentiments of all the true Union men of 
the Slavery-cursed South. They haven't the same 
tender regard for the “ peculiar institotion ” which 
is entertained for it by our solicitous Copperheads 
and tender-footed Conservatives in the Free North. 
But let us read what this ae organ of the Un- 
conditional Unionists of the South says :-— 


“ The pro-slavery Unionists, a very small and 
rapidly diminishing party, labor under the prepos- 
terous delusion that when the Union shall be re- 
stored, the slaveholders will obtain all the guaran- 
ties they desire, in addition to all the old and eum- 
bersome machinery which the old nation was for- 
merly put under bonds to run for their exclusive 
benefit. The only basis these conservative gentle- 
men can see is the protection of the slave property 
of their “ Southern brethren.” The people have 
had quite enough of this, and very generally think 
that an institution which demands the ion and 
direction not only of the local government of the 
States where it exists, but of all the other State 
governments, and the Federal government itself, is 
a nuisance and an imposition, and should be abated. 
For it is not enough for slavery that it should con- 
trol all the slave States and the national govern- 
ment, but every governor, legislature, and sheriff, 
from the Ohio river to the Canada line and the At- 
lantic coast, must be an obsequious servant and 
slave-catcher for the slavebolder. ‘There never can 
be a restoration of the Union on such a basis as the 
revival of the African code. It is idle to talk of 
harmonizing on the very ground of disunion. _ 

It is incomprehensible why any man who desires 
a reconstruction of the Union, and the establishment 
of harmony between the various sections, should se- 
lect as the basis of restoration the very thing about 
which there has been for three generations the fierc- 
est dispute, and which at least 27,000,000 out of 
30,000,000 of the American people, to say nothing 
of all christendom abroad, thoroughly detest. Do 
the pro-slavery Unionists hold slavery to be more 
valuable than the Union, that they ask that the 
government shall be in the future, as in the past, 
the servant instead of the master of that unpopfilar 
system ? } 

Slavery is to be protected by new guaranties, if 
asked for, and all fugitives are to be surrendered. 
Is that the proposition? Well, we may consent to 
it when Jeff. Davis gives back to the United States 
her two hundred thousand manly sons who have 
lost their lives in quelling this heinous rebellion 
against free government. Never until then! We 
advise our friends to be quiet on the subject of 
slavery protection. The country has had a little 
too much of it Already. The day for such protec- 
tion is past ; we have paid a heavy price in blood 
for that sort of work already, and do not care to re- 
peat the exhausting process. 

There is one broad, elevated basis of restoration, 
which is strong as adamant, and on which the peo- 
ple may all securely stand. It is the principle which 
underlies our government and all its institutions. 
That principle is freedom. Everybody admits that 
freedom is right as a principle, and nearly every- 
body admits that slavery is wrong as a principle. 
Now freedom and slavery are the warring elements 
which have trought about this contest. Each is 
struggling for the mastery. What shall we take 
as the basis of harmony and restoration; the prin- 
ciple which everybody approves, or the principle 
which hardly anybody approves? Shall we adopt 
the method of an oligarchy, and let slavery rule ? 
Shall the many yield to the few, or the few to the 
many ? Whose interests, tastes and prejudices are 
to be consulted, those of three hundred thousand 
persons, or those o#twenty seven millions? It is 
not in the nature of slavery to be at peace with 
anything. ItJjs like the pike which is said to de- 
vour all other fishes. Suppose slavery be reinstated 
in its old authority, what then? Shajl we have 
peace, or war, in consequence ? Let us take Ten- 
nessee for an example. A restoration of the State 
va the slavery basis would instantly revive an 
ultra pro-slavery party throughout the middle and 
western divisions. No candidate could be elected, 
or appointed to any oflice, who was not intensely pro- 
slavery. Slavery would be the only topic discussed 
in the newspapers, or on the stump. The odions 
laws of the old slave code, the more summary rules 
of Judge Lynch, would be enforced against every 
-writer or speaker who should venture to question the 
justice or policy of slavery. It is also certain that 
every man who supported the present Republican 
administration, either directly or indirectly, in a 
civil or military capacity, would be forever excluded 
from all positions of trust and profit by the slavery 
faction. 

Now, does any sensible loyal man desire to see 
Tennessee restored to the Union in any such way 
as this, in which the elements of discord are all in- 
creased, and their fury aggravated instead of being 
lessened? One might as well try to cure a patient 
of a raging fever by making him drink boiling water, 
and hold red hotiron. The lust of power, the thirst 
for gain, the distrust of all interests except its own, 
and its consequent efforts to monopolize all political 
power, would grow out of slavery in future, just as 
they did before, and would ina brief space engender 
another rebellion, more dangerous, because better 
planned, than the present one. We see but one 
safe basis of restoration. It is the basis of freedom 
incorporated in our national edifice, approved by 

sage experience, and heartily applauded by the im- 
mense majority of the people. 

It may be asked, why attach so much importance 
to the final adjustment of the slavery question in re- 
storing the Union? Because it is the only point of 
difference between the various States possessing any 
significance. No other question prevents the imme- 
diate reunion of the discordant States. It is for 
slavery only that the Southern States can be united, 
and it is against slavery only that the Northern 
States can be united. Remove this cause of the 
controversy, and the several portions of the repub- 
lie will spring together and become firmly consoli- 
dated. California and Oregon, far off on the Pacific, 
though surrounded by vast wildernesses and lofty 
mountain ranges from the sister States, and over 
two thousand miles distant from the national capital, 
are bound fast to the fortunes of the republic by the 
golden chain of freedom, whose links, consisting of 
education, morality and progress, are stronger than 
Jupiter's 





“* Golden everlasting chain 
Whose strong embrace holds beaven and earth and main.” 


But taint those noble States with the curse of ne- 
bondage, and they too would fall as South Car- 
olina into the black and seething whirlpool of dis- 
union. Yes, carry out honestly the great principle 
of freedom on which this government was founded. 
Make the States free, and thus congenial in feeling. 
It is a step forward in the path of virtue. Free 
speech, free schools, free newspapers, free labor, and 
free institutions—these are the agencies by which 
all internal dissensions will be virtually removed, 
and this best of governments rendered perpetual.” 


—_ 


A OATHOLIO ORGAN ON SLAVERY. 


Rev. Edward Purcell, editor of the Catholic Tele- 
graph, published at Cincinnati, in a late issue uses 
the following language in relation to slavery :— 





“ We never raised a hand against it; no word of 
any Catholic editor assailed it, so long as it would 
be unjust and illegal to do so; but now that it is 
dead—dead by the act of its admirers—we will not 
consent to see its body festerigg on the highways. 

“ Let it be buried out of sight forever ; let it rest 
with all its horrors in the grave ; let its memory fade 
from the recollection of men. It was an outrage 
against humanity, such as the bistory of no other 
people could exbibit. re was something manly 
in the old custom of reducing to slavery him whose 
sword had been beaten down by a stronger arm on 


the battle-field ; there was a show of justice in re-| 


ducing to bondage the debtor who could not pay his 
creditor; but, for American slavery, there was no 
excuse. It was a monster crime—from the seizure 
of the African in his own land to the moment of bis 
death, when his body was wasted by toil, rather 
thar disease, to u the luxury of a master! 

“ Well, it has fallen ; and we are called ‘ abolition- 
ist,’ because we refuse our consent to its resuscita- 
tion! We are proud of being called so, under cir- 
cumstances so creditable to the mind and heart. May 
we ever deserve ro — ! We will bear its mans 
joyfully h life, carry it into eternity wit 
to We cremste in a holy cause—the cause of 
religion and of the human race.” 

2@™ It is gratifying to know that there is one Cath- 
olic journal in this country that is on the side of free- 
dom, humanity and justice. 





Ghe Hiberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 


——_ <a - 
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THE IRISH POPULATION. 


The relation of the Irish population to the cause of 
emancipation and free institutions in this country is 
one calculated to challenge serious attention, and to 
excite general anxiety. Numerically they are formi- 
dable, counting their numbers by millions ; politically, 
with the ballot largely in their hands, their power is 
great, because they vote almost as a unit, captivated 
and deluded by the term “ democracy,” and consti- 
tuting at the present time the great body of the dem- 
ocrasic, alias the copperhead party. Asa mass, they 
are without education, very poor, under the absolute 
control of superstition and priestcraft, and, consequent- 
ly, greatly demoralized. In their native land, they 
had no advantages of education, no remunerative em- 
ployment, no hope of ever bettering their condition ; 
and, seeing starvation, like a hideous spectre, constant- 
ly staring them in the face—broken in spirit and des- 
perate for change—they have come, annually, by hun- 
dreds of thousands to the United States, where, with 
nothing homogeneous in their ideas or aims, and yet 
speedily admitted to the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise, they have a controlling power in shaping the 
destiny of the republic, and are the only class, outside 
of rebeldom, that imminently threatens the stability 
of republican institutions. What those institutions re- 
quire for their preservation, on the score of intelli- 
gence, sobriety, virtue, self-control, they neither un- 
derstand nor care to learn. Now that they are firmly 
rooted here, they begin to assume airs, and to put 
forth claims, utterly incdmpatible with good citizen- 
ship. In Ireland, they knew nothing of prejudice or 
malevolence against the negro race. A negro has 
ever been as well treated in that country as a white 
man ; and it is among the dreadful results of American 
slavery, that it has infected the minds of the Irish, 
who have come over here, with a colorphobia far sur- 
passing in venom and brutality even that which so 
disgracefully characterizes native-born Americans. 
They are utterly ferocious in spirit towards the unof- 
fending colored people, lose no opportunity to anathe- 
matize and assail them, regard it asa crime to give 
them any employment, make cause with those who 
enslave them, and would drive them out of the coun- 
try if they had the power. One would naturally con- 
clude that the Irish, who have so long suffered a8 a 
proscribed race, would warmly sympathize with an- 
other class still more despised and most grievously | 
oppressed ; but, instead of this, they show themselves } 
to be the most inhuman of all the enemies of the col-, 
ored race. Witness their horrible atrocities in the 
late riots at New York! 

Nevertheless, we entertain for them nothing but 
the utmost good will and the deepest compassion. 
Verily, ‘‘ they know not what they do.” Our moral 
indignation is directed wholly against those who take 
advantage of their ignorance and credulity to make 
them subserve the cause of injustice and oppression ; 
such, for example, as the editors and publishers of 
such Catholic journals as the New York Metropoli- 
tan Record and the Boston Pi/ot—journals that, from 
week to week, contain the vilest misrepresentations of 
the Abolitionists, the most contemptuous expressions | 
towards the colored race, and that leave nothing un-| 
done to stir up all that is base and brutal in the 
minds of the Irish, to be wreaked upon both these, 
classes. And such is the reading, such the instruc-| 
tion they give, with satanic perverseness and terrible) 
effect. But they will find that this is to sow the 
wind, and at last to reap the whirlwind. They are 
exciting against the whole Irish population the strong- | 
est dislike, the most thorough distrust, the liveliest, 
apprehension, and the most enduring prejudice ; and | 
if they persist in their evil course, an unescapable re-! 
tribution will overtake them. 
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Tue Attantic Montucy, for October, makes its 
usually prompt appearance, and its contents are alike 
interesting and valuable—as follows :— 

1. Charles Lamb’s Uncollected Writings. 2 My 
Palace. 3. The Deacon’s Holocaust. 4. The United 
States Armory. 5. The Pewee. 6. Mrs. Lewis. 7. 
The Conquest of Cuba. 8. Equinoctial. 9. The 
Legend of Monte del Diablo. 10. Life without Prin- 


ciple. 11. Barbara Frietchie. 12. A Letter to Thom- 
as Carlyle. 13. Voluntaries. 14. Our Domestic Re- 
lations. 15, Reviews and Literary Notices. 


The writers in the present number are Charles 
Sumner, John G. Whittier, Ralph W. Emerson, the 
late H.’ D. Thoreau, J. T. Trowbridge, J. P. Quincey, 
D. A. Wasson, F. D. Hedge, C. C. Hazewell, Mrs. 
Hopkinson, Mrs. Whitney, G. B. Prescott. 

The paper which will doubtless attract the most at- 
tention is Hon. Charles Sumner’s article on “ Our Do- 
mestic Relations.” He outlines his idea of reconstruc- 
tion, coming to the general conclusion that the State 
governments have been “ vacated by the rebellion,” 
and that the whole rebel region, deprived of all local 
government, lapses under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Congress precisely as any other territory. 





THE LIBERATOR. 





Tue Continentat Montury, for October, con- 
tains the following articles:—The Freedom of the / 
Press, by Edward B. Freeland; The Brothers—an | 
Allegory ; Unuttered, by Kate Putnam; Willian | 
Lilly, Astrologer, by Henry Willson ; Jefferson Da- 
vis—Repudiation, Recognition, and Slavery—by Rob- 
ert J. Walker; Diary of Frances Krasinska; Maid: | 
en’s Dreaming, by E. W. C.; Thirty Days with the | 
Seventy-first Regiment ; Reason, Rhyme and Rythm, 
by Mrs. Martha W. Cook; Currency and the Nation: | 
al Finances, by J. Smith Homans; October Afternoon | 
in the Highlands; The Isle of Springs, by Rev. Mr. 
Starbuck; The Restoration of the Union, by F. P. | 
Stanton; Was He Successful? by Richard B. Kim- 
ball ; American Finances and Resources, by Robert J. 
Walker ; Voiceless Singers ; A Detective’s Story. 

Mr. Walker’s two papers in this number contain a 
great amount of valuable information. His second | 
letter on Jefferson Davis and Repudiation gives the | 
promised history of the Planters’ Bank Swindle, and 
produces abundant evidence to show that Davis ong 
only palliated and excused, but justified the repudi- 
ation of the Mississippi bonds. The present aspect of 
the case is thus described :— 

“The whole debt, principal and interest, now due 
by the State of Mississippi, including the Planters’ 
and Union Bank bonds, exceeds 11,250,000 dollars’ 
(2,250,000 pounds.) Not a dollar of principal or in- 
terest has been paid by the State for more than a 
fourth of a century on any of these bonds. The re- 
pudiation is complete and final, so long as slavery ex- 
ists in Mississippi.” 





| 





1B We have received Part XXXIV. of the Rener- 
Lion Recorp—a Diary of American E vents, 1860-62, 
edited by Frank Moore. This number is illustrated 
with portraits of Major-General Sedgwick and General 
0. O. Howard. Its documentary papers come down 
to January 1. G. P. Putnam, Publisher, 441 Broad- 
way—Charles T. Evans, General Agent, 448 Broad- 


way. nea ree salen 


Lisevr. Rirenie. Extract from a letter, written 
to a friend in this city by a soldier of the 54th Reg. 
Mass. Colored Volunteers, dated Morris Island, S. C., 
Sept. 7th :— 

“I see no mention made of Lieut. John Ritchie, 
who rushed back and forth through the rain of shot, 
shell and bullets, and, after the fight, went all over 
that awful plain, seeking for the body of Col. Shaw, 
our noble friend and commander.” 

Lieut. Ritchie was directly instrumental in saving 
the life of Lieut. Col. Hallowell, who was badly 
wounded in the same desperate assault upon Fort 
Wagner. As Quartermaster of the 54th, no better or 
more indefatigable and trustworthy officer is in the 
field than himself. He is highly esteemed by all who 








know him. 
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TOO LATE. 


The self-evident lie, that Jeff. Davis wes about to 
free and arm a host of slaves to fight for the Confed- 
eracy, has crossed the water in its travels, and is now 
coming home to roost. The English press, of course, 
was divided between accepting and rejecting the ab- 
surd report. They lent it no credit wha had the sense 
to read suicide in an act of emancipation by a State 
of which slavery was at once the corner-stone and 
normal social condition; or who failed to recognize 
the connection between the means of freedom and the 
end of political supremacy founded on a system of 
bondage. The Tory journals, on the contrary, with 
a credulity which is the offspring of their ardor in be- 
half of men-stealers, swallowed the bait without a 
question ; and whereas, in President Lincoln’s Procla- 
mation of January Ist, and his subsequent policy of 
raismg negro regiments, they had found only the 
grossest inhumanity and barbarism, they now applaud- 
ed the intention of the arch-rebel as a master-stroke 
of policy, whose moral effect on Europe would be in- 
calculable. They will learn quickly enough how vain 
is cheir exultation—how dull they are of comprehen- 
sien. The hour has passed when was possible the 
mockery of a slave taking arms to rivet his own 
chains more tightly. That hour sounded one year 
ago this week, and almost day. Then, between the 
President’s warning of Sept. 22d and the imperisha- 
bk act of New Year’s day, we did have fears that the 
rebel leaders might content themselves with separa- 
tion instead of conquest; might, for the sake of a dis- 
rupted Union, throw away, or pretend to throw away, 
their hopes of empire over a slave-ridden land. By 
summoning their hapless bondmen to freedom and 
to battle, they could have rendered impossible the mil- 
itary subjugation of the South, and would in all pro- 
bability have secured at once the recognition and 
moral and material support of foreign nations. The 
time was favorable. The Federal Government had 
not yet appeared to the straining eyes in the South- 
ern prison-house as savior and deliverer. Its treat- 
ment of the fugitive was marked with cruel uncer- 
tainty and inconsistency ; and the policy of each Gen- 
eral or his underlings passed for law in his department. 
Cases of shocking outrage were of common occurrence, 
and the numerous victims returned to the vengeance 
of their masters were the couriers of distrust in our 
advancing armies, and in the flag which covered them. 
The time was favorable and ample, but it was un- 
improved ; and it is now too late. 

Yes, all too late are the efforts, North or South, to 
preserve the patriarchal institution in America. Sla- 
very, of all social systems, cannot afford to be dis- 
turbed; and yet, in no single State of the old. Union 
does it remain as it was before the outbreak of the 
rebellion. Wherever our armies have penetrated, the 
relation of master and slave has either been com- 
pletely annihilated or fundamentally altered: our 
armies are still marching on! Of the Border States, 
Missouri is united upon the necessity of emanci- 
pation—divided upon the means. Maryland is agi- 
tating the same question, urged to it by the  awak- 
ening sense of her best citizens, and by her uncom- 
fortable position between the free District of Co- 
lumbia and the free State of Pennsylvania. Already 
a black regiment, raised from her midst, has paraded 
the streets of her chief city, hardly yet dry from the 
blood of Northern soldiery. Already her fugitives, 
who escape en masse, begin to arm themselves with 
muskets, and to use them in case of hindrance. Del- 
aware has an emancipationist for her Governor. So 
has Tennessee, at whose capital is encamped, (if it be 
not already with Rosecrans,) a newly-formed negro 
regiment, pioneer of many to spring up shortly under 
the auspices of the War Department as embodied in 
Major Stearns. Black troops are the ministers of re- 
tributive justice in destroying Charleston, the focus 
of rebellion and slavery. Black troops preserved to 
us the city of New Orleans, and now stand guard at 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson and Baton Rouge. Slavery 
is doomed. Come struggle, come quiet, the sum of 
all villanies is crumbling into the mould of a past 








“ that was full of wrongs and of shames, 
Horrible, hateful, mopstrous, not to be told.” 

No promise of freedom to the ear—no bribe to for- 
eign sympathy—no success in the field, even—can dis- 
appoint, however much postpone, this consummation, 
vhich is the prayer of all good men, and the just de- 
nand of the present age.—w. P. G. 


Ee ——— 


A GREAT BLUNDER CORRECTED. 


A highly esteemed friend in England writes to us 
as follows :— 





“I am sure we shall agree that, in the present 
stite of feeling existing in your country against Eng- 
lead, it is desirable that no mistakes in matters of fact 
should be permitted to aggravate any existing preju- 
dies. You will therefore not object, I am confident, 
tomy pointing out to you an extraordinary misstate- 
ment in the Liberator of August 7th, which cannot but 
wislead those of your readers who do not know better 
about the whole theory and spirit of the political in- 
sttutions of England. It is for you to judge how to 
set the matter right. 

In the article on Mr. Bright’s reply to Mr. Roe- 
luck, (first page,) the writer says— 

“Mr, John Bright; emphatically one of the people, 
isthe most effective of English Parliamentary speak- 
ers; but, because he has sprung from the industrial 
classes, he has not the most remote chance of being 
invited, even should his liberal principles triumph, to 
form part of any administration in England.” 

Is the writer really aware that Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Bright’s twin brother in politics, and precisely his 
equal in station, has been invited and urged to take a 
seat in the Cabinet? Does the writer not know that 
the Peels were cotton-spinners, and Canning’s mother 
an actress, and Lord Chancellor Eldon’s father a hum- 
ble coal-seller? If these should be supposed out-of- 
the-way cases, what does the writersthink of our pres- 
ent government, in which there are at this moment 
six members at least of an origin as level with Mr. 
Bright’s as can well be? These are Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. T. Milner Gibson, the Lord Chancellor Bethell, 
Mr. Cardwell, Sir R. Peel, (going back to his grand- 
father,) Mr. Hutt, and Mr. Stansfeld. 

It is the very characteristic of our polity that it 
leaves the political career open to desert; and every 
successive Administration contains a proof that birth 
has nothing whatever to do with qualification for of- 
fice. Neither have sectarian considerations, *in Mr. 
Bright’s case or any other. If he is a Quaker, one 
member of the present government is a Wesleyan, 
and another a Unitarian. e 

Your writer seems to regard oratorical power as a 
main qualification for office. But it is not so. It is 
a very great convenience, but by no means a requisite. 
In point of fact, there are only Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Stansfeld in the government, 
who are remarkable as speakers; and where can a 
worse be found than Lord Russel! ? 

Is your writer unaware of the censure visited upon 
Lord Derby for having once publicly said that Mr. 
Bright could never be in the Cabinet? It was con- 
sidered an unconstitutional declaration, as the Admin- 
istration is constitutionally open to all the citizens. It 
was not of Mr. Bright’s birth that Lord Derby was 
thinking when he said that, but of some better 
grounds.” 


The article, containing the blunder to which our 
correspondent alludes, was not original in the Liberator, 
but was copied from a London paper! It escaped our 
attention at the time. 

EERE AON Os ERPS OT SETT 

Senator Sumner’s Spercu. An edition of Sen- 
ator Sumner’s recent speech on “ Our Foreign Rela- 
tions” is preparing for transmission to Europe. In 
typography and mechanical getting up, it will compare 
favorably with any similar publication ever sent from 
America. Other editions will be issued for gratuitous 
distribution and for sale in a few days. The stereo- 
type plates are under the control of the Young Men’s 
Republican Union, New York, by whose invitation 
the speech was delivered. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO LABOR FOR FREED- 
MEN, 
Ferxanpina, (Florida,)Sept. 1, 1863. 
Rev. Samver J. Mar:— 

Dear Srrx,—As an illustration of the fact, that the 
freedmen are alive to their interests, and appreciate 
the efforts made in their behalf, I will give you a few 
incidents. 

For two weeks before the recent sale of forfeited 
property in this place by the United States Tax Com- 
missioners, I was thronged with anxious colored men 
and women, who wanted to buy homes for their fami- 
lies. All set themselves to work to gather up the 
avails of their brief labor in freedom for this purpose. 
Some could bring nothing but willing hands and warm 
hearts, and such were made easy by the assurance 
that buildings should be erected on vacant lots, and 
sold them “on time.” The women generally exhib- 
ited the greatest zeal and energy, as well as anxiety in 
this behalf; and at the sale, through the friendly 
agency of a faithful friend, and the kind forbearance 
of competitors, some thirty families secured homes at 
prices within their means to pay. 

Several Union meetings of the freedmen have been 
held to encourage enlistments, and promote the inter- 
ests of the Government. The discriminating loyalty 
and enthusiastic patriotism of both men and women 
then manifested would do honor to even those who 
have always enjoyed the full protection and benefits of 
the flag of freedom. And not long since, the colored 
women called a meeting to take measures to secure a 
flag, to be presénted to the Ist Florida Colored Regi- 
ment now existing here. Fifty-five dollars was im- 
mediately raised, and sent to New York, and when in- 
formed that it would take forty more, they promptly 
responded, refusing to receive a contribution from any 
but colored women! 

Since the closing of the schools for a two months’ va- 
cation, the children have exhibited such a desire to con- 
tinue their studies, and the parents are so fearful that 
they will “ fall back,” that one of the more intelligent 


ity, has been induced to open a school, and daily in- 
structs a class of little children, for which she is paid 
two and three shillings each per week! 

Not less than twenty letters were received by the 
last boat from colored soldiers in the army in South 
Carolina to their kindred here; and, in the absence of 
their more faithful friend and counsellor, the lady 
teacher, (as my office is always open,) I was called 
upon to read and answer at least a dozen of them. In 
nearly every case, the most tender solicitude was man- 
ifested, and the most faithful religious admonitions 
given. “Don’t go in bad company,” “be good sol- 
diers,” “remember there is a God, and that you have a 
soul to save,” were the friendly counsels of “the lov- 
ed ones at home.”’ Julia, the mother of four children 
like herself, black as midnight, says to her husband : 
“ We are all well now, and get along well; Julia goes 
to school to Elsie Locey ; I pay a dollar and a-half a 
moath, I so ’fraid she fall back before the ladies re- 
turn ; baby grows finely, and runsall about; she will 
meet her pa at the gate with a kiss when he returns.” 
Dick says to his son Jacob: “Be a good boy, and 
always speak the truth—keep away from bad compa- 
ny—don’t quarrel with’ nobody—remember the way 
you were brought up at home, and be a good soldier, 
and follower of the Savior.” One neat and sensible 
girl rejects an offer of marriage with spirit, reminding 
her suitor that he is already engaged to another! 
Another wishes to accept the addresses of her lover, 
but her mother objects, and the girl acquiesces with 
becoming grace. Do not these things indicate human 
hearts under these black skins ? 

In every attribute of human character, these freed- 
men are above the common estimate at the North, 
and equal to any people brought up in ignorance and 
bondage, and will as readily respond to proper efforts 
for their elevation. As a class, they are essential to 
the future prosperity of the South ; and as free labor- 
ers, if properly protected and directed, will cause the 
wilderness of the slave States to ‘‘ blossom as the rose,” 
and the desert waste to “ smile with abundance.” No 
graver political error and no more cruel moral propo- 
sition was ever indulged in, than that for their depor- 
tation and colonization ; and I thank God that that 
idea is involved in insurmountable difficulties, while 
He has graciously made the administration of justice 
and mercy the only practicable avenue of escape from 
the evils which oppression and wrong have brought 
upon the country. When the nation is fully educated 
by the stern and unyielding providences which now 
shake her very foundations, up to the point of doing 
justice and recognizing the principles of republican 
equality as of universal application, there will be found 
little difficulty in satisfactorily solving the problem of 
“ What shall be done with the black race?” 

The interests and destiny of this proscribed and 
long-suffering people are now in the hands of their 
friends. Let them see to it that the opportunity is not 
lost of securing them against the enemies of freedom, 
and beyond the contingencies of political changes. 
Let them pour in “light—light—and illuminate the 
bottom ” of this dark and pestilential swamp of slave- 
ry and degradation, and reéstablish beacons that shall 
for ever enlighten and dispel its gloom and corrup- 
tion. 

In the bonds of a common humanity, I remain, sir, 

Very truly and respectfully, 
HARRISON REED, 
U. 8. Tax Collector for Florida. 


_ WHAT THE GENERALS SAY. 


Extract of a letter from a friend in Illinois :— 

“I wish you had been with me the other day at the 
grand Union meeting at Springfield in this State. 
You have of course read of the meeting, and the no- 
ble letter of President Lincoln, which was there read. 
The most radical sentiments were uttered by all the 
speakers to whom I listened. We had three Major 
Generals, several Senators, and the most prominent 
politicians of the West. All, without a solitary ex- 
ception, came out flat-footed for Emancipation and 
the utter extinction of slavery. It was refreshing to 
hear Generals Prentiss and Oglesby, just from the 
field, not only declare their full approbation of the 
Emancipation policy, but openly boast of their efforts 
in freeing slaves, and commend in the strongest lan- 
guage the conduct of colored soldiers in the field. 
There is everything to hope from this revolution in 
public sentiment. When a man like Logan, long 
known as ‘Dirty Jack’ for his hand in framing the 





dead letter,) converted by actual experience of the 
peculiar institution into its most determined antago- 
nist, comes home to Egypt, and preaches anti-slavery 
in the midst of that region of negro-haters, all true 
men have reason to thank God and take courage.” 

New Urveans, Sept. 10, 1863. 
Editor of the Boston Liberator : 

Mx Dear Sir—Enclosed you will find a sample 
of cotton from the first bale ever raised in this city by 
Sree labor, It was classed strictly middling, and was 
sold by me at auction yesterday for 67 cts. per pound, 
cash, to the agent of Messrs. Carlos Pierce and Co., 
of Boston, and will be sent there. 

Yours, truly, GEO. E. TYLER, Auct’r, 
No. 2 Magazine «i., New Orleans, La. 


ta We found nothing enclosed in this letter, but 
perceive that other editors in the city have been favor- 
ed with a similar letter, and doubt not the omission of 
the sample alluded to by the writer was an oversight. 
May this first bale of free labor cotton be the forerun- 
ner of millions of similar bales in the course of time, 
and the symbol of the certain regeneration of Louisi- 
ana as a free State ! 

ERS SOLER LEE 

Essex Qéarrerty Mrrtinc. We are desired to 
announce that the old and long-approved Anti-Slavery 
Association of Essex county will hold a Quarterly 
Meeting, on Sunday, October 4th, in Danvers, at the 





Town Hall. [Particulars next week | 


of the colored women, who has learned to read under ' 
the guidance of the teachers sent out from your vicin- ; 


execrable Black Code of this State, (now, happily, a. 
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“THE PULPIT DIVORCED FROM THE ty. 
PERANCE CAUSE!” “3 


ADDRESSED TO CHRISTIAN MINISTERS 





Dear Breruren: We shall not 
English to prove that Intemperance is 
upper hand of us, and, like a sea of fire, 
roll over the nation. 

Sad demanstrations of this boldly stare 
face ; and the watchman on Zion’s walls wl 
discover this is blind, in a significant sense. 
has come over our profession touching this 
We have preachers—successors of the very Sean 
inaugurated the Temperance movement— st 
by year totally ignore it, alike in Sermons ang 
prayers! Pulpits which thirty years ago conned * 
Sinai against this abomination, are now silent as me 
grave, whilst others give it merely a Passing notic . 

Whence this change—whence this « divorce ’ ~ 
a great and suffering cause? Are clergymen y; 
bibbers? Are clergymen sots? Does cons sag 
guilt seal their lips in criminal silence? (oq tetas 
Such an imputation would be false—basely 
Compared with men in other Vocations —lawyers i 
tors, and the like—clergymen are eminently t, = 
ate—bright specimens of the virtue. 

Churlish men say, “ the pulpit is shorn of strength 

and has had itsday.” True, it has lost its strong bate 
on the populace in some measure. True, jt js no " 
vested with a halo of superstitious ve 
dark ages. But, thank God, we have Pulpits still 
which have not lost an iota of vital energy to battle 
an evil which “drowns men in destruction,” Wi - 
power equals pulpit-power when in right ise 
When a preacher—a true man—stands up in hig 
place, and wields the law of God and the Rospel rs 
Christ against this giant iniquity, he is the impersong. 
tion of moral power, and he creates moral power jn 
all about him—the very power which is indispensable 
‘ to carry this Reform into the strong-holds of sin and 
Satan. He isa water-wheel which sets ten thousand 
; spindles whirling. ; 
i How, then, has it come to pass that Pulpits once go 
; effective, preachers now so able, do comparatively ~ 
i little against this destroyer? What causes have 
; wrought this change, and rendered Pulpits s0 jp. 
efficient ? 

Other agents, we answer, have arisen, and in some 
sense become our substitutes, and assumed Our re. 
sponsibilities ; and our failing to stand up in our 
places, and faithfully to apply the word of God to this 
evil, has occasioned infinite mischief to a cause We all 
profess to love. 

1. We have placed undue reliance on Wasnine- 
TONIANS. These reformed inebriates came from Bal- 
timore and other cities, from theatres, gin-palaces, 
and the “ breathing-holes of hell!” 
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T hey were elo- 


-}quent men. Delirium tremens made them eloquent 


and they taught us a new and magnificent lesson, that 
a drunkard is not beyond the compassion of God, and 
though possessed of a legion of devils, he can be re 
stored, and sit at the feet of Jesus. They accom. 
plished a grand work in their own way, and we cease 
not to thank God for it. 

But they were not men of cultute. They had» 
science, and many of them no religion. They were 
unable to analyze poisonous drugs and drinks, and, 
of course, unable to instruct the public relative to 
important principles involved in this reform. Hence, 
when ministers of Christ relaxed their efforts, as 
many did when Washingtonians took the field, and 
imagined that these new lights would perfect a work 
which they had begun, they made a capital mistake. 
The substitution of their instruction for the lumi 
nous instructions of a faithful and fearless pulpit was 
like substituting the fitful, fiery flashes of Etna or 
Vesuvius for the light of the sun. 

2. Many of us have placed undue reliance on Pro- 
HIBITORY Laws. Believing such laws against a ne- 
farious traffic indispensable, we labored indefatigably 
to secure them. When secured, we f{magived our 
civil authorities would execute them, irrespective of 
what clergymen in their pulpits might or might not 
do. Having secured wholesome laws, we seemed dis- 
posed to have the comfort of them; we suspended 
our vigilance, and reposed on our laurels. Hence 
laws just and good, precisely adapted to meet the 
“GREAT EVIL OF THE AGE,” are not executed in our 
cities and large towns. Purse-proud, ruby-faced dis 
tillers and venders make them “a by-word and hiss 
ing,” stir up riots, trample down ail law, in disregard 
| of God and man. Why, we ask, is prohibitory lawa 
failure? Because moral power does not come for 
ward to support it. Churches do little or nothing 
about it, because pulpits do little or nothing about it; 
| and, as the execution of the law is committed to men 
who care little or nothing about it, of course it is not 
| executed, and we mournfully fail in as grand a legis 
| lative measure as ever was devised. 

8. We have placed undue reliance on Prores 
sionaL Lectures. A preacher, intrenched in the 
prayers of his church, intrenched amidst the ele- 
ments of the law and gospel, amidst motives drawn 
from time and from eternity, may wield, if he will,s 
| power well-nigh divine. 

Thirty-four years ago, several germons on th 
ture and effects of intoxicating liquors were delivered 
in the Theologieal Chapel at Andover. They were 
delivered on the Lord's day, on consecutive Sabbaths, 
in the presence of Stuant, Porter, Woops—me 
of might—and in the presence of a most fastidious 
audience. Now, we have gladiy listened to many 
professional lecturers since then; we have admired 
the dramatic genius and matchless eloquence of Gongh, 
laughed and cried under the wit and, poetry of Jewett, 
and thanked him for his scientific instructions ; but 
those sermons made a deeper impression than all the 
lectures we ever heard. ‘Those sermons, we dare #), 
still live in the minds of many clergymen now ol 
ing wide asunder over our vast territory. | Ther 
mentum they gave still “ operates unspent. 

The fact is, questions of Salvation and Da ay 
are involved in this theme. Hence, whe? ag . 
man takes the pulpit, prepared to preach on this 
other Bible themes, the hallowed —_ ve 
prayer, time, and place, wonderfully combine to 8! 
him power, and as a prince he prevails. ne 

Brethren, let us do our appropriate work, and a 
noble, worthy lecturers every enconragement A ; 
theirs ; but no longer substitute their appeals, however 
captivating, for the instructions of God’s word. bai 
exchange the pulpit for the platform ! Why - “ 
our zeal by raising a hundred dollars for somé naa 
quent orator,” aud do nothing till he comes, and * ae 
he comes load him with noisy applause, and 400 
ing afterwards ? sto the Tea 

We have given a dozen years and more (0° ach: 
perance cause. We have been “ every where, ‘a6 ver 
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| Weapons in a fearless and successfu , 
| shops and the whole paraphernalia of 
| gone down under their scathing tongues. 
limits to the power of an honest pulpit © le of 
seen thirteen dram-shops demolished by 4 aon 
sermons from a young preacher, and the ogy 
of reform driven completely through the 
rious men! They do much to atone for t ve 
of a whole profession. Their reward is 0" hig sach- 

We have seen others—fine gentiemen, fine ages 
ers—who treat this as a vulgar cause, and aa it 
they may compromise their dignity if sey ‘ about 
| with one of their fingers”! ‘The subject we al 
| to come under discussion ina clerical body of nt 2, 
member objected, and, with a swell of grandilog “om” 
moved “ that it be not entertained, as it did not’ 
port with the dignity of the body ”! 

We have seen others, who have ne 4 know 
the deadly nature of intoxicating agents, wer heat 
nothing of their fatal power on the souls wher 3 them 
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A DEFENDER OF FREE SPEECH. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post :— 


Some twenty-five years ago, Charles C. Burleigh vis- 
ited Wilkesbarre, in Pennsylvania, tor the ~—— of 

| expressing free speech in behalf of freedom. He was 
denied this constitutional right, and escorted out of 
that pretty village in a manner not provided for in she 
instrument which we call the charter of American 
liberty. A meeting of “the people,” in which George 


gpether | gal oF 98 , _sses it, “that the barrel is | W. Woodward, then an aspiring lawyer, took a promi- 
ae og Divinity expr “ need! nent part, led to this summary expulsion of the volan- 
een seach end, and they will have nothing to « ° | ter free speaker. Mr. Burleigh can no doubt testify 
sisted at | to the facts, and the Rev. A. L. Post produce the files 
eit it ties, we admit, may never deal in great | of the Montrose Spectator containing the particulars. 
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seit soa old or new, are doing anything, | 
pire ‘ - anything, in this terrible crisis ?” 
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shart eme. They think it well | 
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ath, when influential sinners are at church, 
late the sanctity of God’s house, and all no- | 
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; brethren, does not the use of intoxi- | 
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i drinks transgress the laws of life, | 
gression the very essence of sin? | 
We ask, | 
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"4 yot pulpits preach against what subverts their 
should Bot p 


, yrpose : . j 
— n, we ask, does the Bible assault with such | 
What sin, re 


oe that of Intemperance # Not the formidable 
wage temperance which now infuriates our mobs, 
, Js our armies; not the type of In- 
liment is “liquid death and dis- 
sje damnation” ; but the Bible hurls its denuncia- 
ron against Intemperance in far milder forms—In- 
the use of wines—the juice of the 
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spd sometime? heat 
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Pulpits too holy ! 


What place is too holy in which 
4 work for God! When, brethren, shall we rid our 
vofossion of this pious legerdemain? When shall 
: siew this glorious Reform from a Christian stand- 
pres itamong Christian ethics, and so preach 
that ‘i shall impress perishing thousands about us 
vith the terrible truth that “ no drunkard can inherit 







ngdom of God” ? 
ve Profession is infinitely in debt to the Temper- 
cause, and gratitude should arm our pulpits 

The Great Evil of the Age.” Fifty years 
ago cergymen generally indulged in the cup, and 
many were dranken They drank in their parochial 
ails from house to house—they drank at tea-parties, 
cddings and funerals, and in all ministerial conven- 

They marched to sparkling decanters no less 
ronglly than topers marched to dram-shops by city 
bells, which rang out the toddy-hour. Many drank 
or degradation, and the winds of heaven whistled 
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the bones of many whom drunkenness hurled 
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nsider the terrible Crisis through which we are 
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the man 
The Temperance Cause,” said a titled divine, | 
vhen addressing an immense body of clergymen in | 
Brooklyn, N. Y., “The Temperance Cause—a cause 
without an effect!” How becoming the Occasion, the | 
Presence, and an Epoch when the flood-gates of In- 
temperance are lifted up, had a counter sentiment | 
The Temperance Cause—a blessing to | 
every nation, people and tongue. As ambassadors of | 
the world’s Redeemer—ourselves redeemed from 
drunkards’ graves—we will declare with unfaltering 


been offered 


tongue the whole counsel of God against an evil which | 
‘ . . ° | 
threatens to whelm the nation in destruction. 

Fitchburg, Mass. GEO. TRASK. 


-_ 


NOTE FROM REV, 0, W. DENNISON. 


To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Our mutual friend, Dr. Brown, editor of the Ameri- 
mi Baptist, bas shown me a copy of the Liberator, 
ing a letter from Rev. J. Sella Martin, written 


in London, on the 24th of July last, in which he 
saya — 





“One American had just shamefully failed in his 
‘cvocacy of our cause by a lack of truthfulness—al- 
ving himself to be called the chaplain of the George 
tiewold—nay, even thus styling himself.” 

I appeal to your sense of justice to allow a brief 
space in your paper, to explain this matter. ‘‘ He 

§ justin little, is just also in much,” 

(went to England in the George Griswold as a pas- 
“oger. The President was made aware of my go- 
ing, and that my only object would be to speak to the | 
masses of the English people, especially those in | 
ancashire, on behalf of free labor in America. On 
unving in England, I was at once introduced, by re- 
‘ponsible parties, as the chaplain of the ship. It was 
wt a thing of my own choice, nor had I anticipated 
The position was accepted because the expedition 
vas oe of merey, and gave me access to the hearts 
® the people longed to reach with a plea for our 
I performed its dutfes faithfully, remaining 
med until the cargo was all discharged, and on 
“way to the operatives for whom it was intended. 
man day I left the ship, and immediately announced 
neon bye that my connection with the mission 

An end—adding, that it was my wish to be re- 
ee “no way identified with the government 
* any society of the United States. In this indepen- 


“e Saeacity, I began and completed all my labors in 
“Ogiand 


antry 


My frie ae 
Yitiend, Mr, Martin, is evidently not informed of 


{ will add, that my whole course in 
tly kept free “a : accordance with them. I not 
tied with» ~ . | party associations, but I fellow- 
ie ities ri censurers on one, who, however I may 
tiation of eh aa him respecting the Union and Con- 
Risa: ws States, the ministry and the church, 
mnt er cherished and still cherish in my heart— 

“am Lloyd Garrison. 
uy “a my having “shamefully failed ” in 
I have only of ‘or our country while in England, 
Pulpit and ie say, that I had free access to every 
1 e course “hes I desired to enter. TIaddressed, 
mend of “e re stay, not less than one hundred 
leas eirtie , mney people of the British Isle. 
to With ttiadiee o where with respect, and listened 
the coe of ut Resolutions were constantly passed 
* Sinn coe in favor of the cause of 
idteligent came at the last crowded gathering of 
tl S4sihmen I had the happiness to appeal 
Tote was norheagpeecen and equality of man, a 
‘Sat my Rission ihe adopted, expressing the opinion 
thy 4&8 a complete success. A copy of 
furnished eon the chairman and secretary, was 
Deeasany Memorial pend pci om J06 Sa. 
lani SI possess of my visit to the father- 
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© behalf of 


Yote . “ 
“> Signed 


‘remain, sincerely yours, 
rie p,  HARLES WHEELER DENISON. 
“ark, Mass., Sept. 21, 1863. 
ea SSS 
LORED VOLUNTEERS. Ata 
evening, Sept. 21st, General 
Sy the following officers were 
—ee of colored volunteer militia, in 
Mating the features of the new military State 
te ” of the last Legislature :— 
Jena, ttl Captain ; 
“ame: Bian 
tran » Watkins, 1st Lieutenant ; 
"© Hawkins, 24 de. 
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; Of the Corps d’ Afrique, 
&uspices of Gen. Banks, fifteen 
liers have already been mustered 
» Ad recruits are still coming in rapid- 
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| selves in favor of immediate emancipation. 


The Hon. George W. Woodward, now a gubernato- 
rial candidate for Pennsylvania, is the identical per- 
son who thus denied freedom of speech to one of his 
fellow-citizens. He is the candidate of that party so 
clamorous for freedom of speech in behalf of slavery 
and rebellion. His record is consistent. 

Freemen of Pennsylvania! pause, reflect, and dis- 
card the man who has shown himself capable of wrest- 
ing from an American citizen his most sacred rights. 

A Sow or THe Keysrone Srare. 


parenesnmnmenmeney 7 SPREE SSCA 
WHITE LABOR IN THE SLAVE STATES. 
A prominent Democrat who lives and does business 
in our city, (and whose name, not for publication, but 
for the verification of this statement, is at the service of 
the World,) was induced some years since to buy an 
estate in Eastern Virginia, reputed rich in gold. ” He 
employed a foreman to develop it, hired twenty-five or 
thirty of the poor whites residing upon or adjacent to 
it to assist as laborers, and came here to attend to other 
business. Buta few weeks had elapsed when he re- 
ceived a dispatch from his foreman, urging him to hur- 
ry back to Louisa county, and help the said foreman 
out of trouble. He promptly obeyed, and soon after 
reaching his estate was waited upon by three gentle- 
men, who proclaimed themselves a committee from 


| the neighboring proprietors, appointed to notify him 


that he must not employ white labor on his estate, but 
must hire or buy slaves. He ventured to remonstrate 
—urged that he had imported no laborers into Virginia 
—that his men were all natives of the State, and fixed 
residents of the vicinage, &c., but was cut short by the 
spokesman (now the rebel General Jenkins,) with a 
curt reminder that they had not proposed to argue the 
point—that it was not the policy of Virginia to encour- 
age white labor where slaves were to be had—and 
that they only desired to know whether he proposed 
to comply with their demand. or take the consequences 
of refusal. 

Here one of the white laborers—a respectable, worthy 
citizen, over fifty years old, who happened to be pre- 
sent or passing—ventured to interpose the query :— 
“ But what are we to do to support our families?” 
“Don’t you know enough to hold your tongue ¢”’ re- 
sponded the scion of chivalry, with such a look as he 
might have bestowed upon one who had undertaken 
to lecture him on physiognomy. The poor white man 
was cowed into abject silence; the New Yorker said 
that he had no choice, so he submitted with the best 
possible grace, dismissed his white Virginians to their 
sorry huts, and ragged, unschooled children, and pro- 
ceeded to hire the negroes of his domineering neigh- 
bors as he needs must. He was paying the whites 
eighty cents in cash per day; they told him they 
would work for sixty cents rather than to be thrown 
off; but though he wanted their work and they want- 
ed his money, they were all under the yoke of an iron 
despotism, and had to succumb.—N. Y. Tribune. 

- — _ <a - 
EMANCIPATION IN MISSOURI, 

A St. Louis correspondent of the Boston Journal, 

under date of Sept. 4th, writes as follows :— _ 


Missouri this week has been thrown into more than 
ordinary commotion by an unwar-like demonstration. 
The Emancipation Convention at Jefferson City has 
been the great attraction. Three years ago, sucha 
gathering could hardly have been looked for—in fact, 
the holding of it at all would have been @ difficult 
matter. See how the world moves! Here is a Uon- 
vention at which two-thirds of the counties ‘of the 
State are represented by delegates, all declaring them- 
Nothing 
but the most unconditional loyalty is expressed. For 
the first time in the history of the nation, a great par- 
ty has adopted a platform of unconditional freedom as 
the basis of a thorough State organization. Its 
chances of success at an election at the ballot-box are 
not certain, but they rank at least among the possi- 
biilties. Careful and impartial men are of opinion 
that the political strength of the two great parties in 
the State is nearly equal. 

At the close of the session, a band of music was 
brought into the hall, and for an hour the Convention 
was made happy by listening to the popular and pa- 
triotic airs of the day. Finally, “John Brown’ and 
the ‘ Battle-Cry of Freedom” were sung amid tumultu- 
ous excitement. All this occurred in the hall where, 
two years ago, Gov. Jackson's Military Bill was pass- 
ed, and a vote was nearly obtained for declaring Mis- 
souri out of the Union. A Committee was appointed 
to visit the President, and to lay before him a list of 
grievances such as were mentioned in the resolutions. 
Three candidates for Supreme Judges were nomi- 
nated, all of them being men pledged to the support of 
the unconditional Union ticket. It is possible that 
another Convention will be called in the latter part of 
the year. 

At Springfield, Illinois, there was a grand mass 
Convention yesterday, of which the telegraph has 
doubtless given you full accounts. 

It might be inferred from the great attendance and 
immense enthusiasm ou this occasion, that there is 
nothing but loyalty in Illinois. This is far from the 
ease. No less than four actual collisions with the 
military have occurred there in the past two weeks, 
resulting in one instance in the death of a Provost 
Marshal and one of his assistants. The day before 
the Convention at Springfield, there was a disloyal 
gathering only fifteen miles west of that town, where 
several hundred armed men were present. This is 
but a specimen of the state of affairs in Illinois. A 
large part of the population is seriously disloyal, and 
will need the strong military arm before long. 

———_ 


Ig Judge Bond, of Baltimore, one of the foremost 
citizens of Maryland, has written adetter to the Secre- 
tary of War, in which he gives, with admirable clear- 
ness, the reasons which in common fairness demand 
that not only the free negroes and free whites, but al- 
so the blacks now held as slaves, ought to be enlisted 
in our armies. The population of Maryland is about 
750,000. Of these 80,000 are free negroes, and 87,000 
are slaves. The slaves are held by about 16,000 per- 
sons. The Government has deputed an officer to en- 
list the free negroes of Maryland into the service. 
Judge Bond is of opinion that, in justicé to the great 
mass of the white population, the slaves ought also to 
be enlisted. By taking away the free blacks and leav- 
ing the slaves, he says, the Government compels those 
who employ workingmen in the State to hire slaves 
to do their work. He remarks that the present course, 
of enlisting only the free blacks, in effect puts money 
into the pockets of the sixteen thousand slaveholders, 
at the expense of the remaining six hundred thousand 
whites ; it saddles slavery upon Maryland, against the 
wishes of a great part of her people; and it protects 
and guards the interests of a small majority of sixteen 
thousand persons, to the injury of the great mass of 
the population. He says, that so far as regards the 
service owed by persons to the Government, the slave 
is on an equality with the apprentice and the minor. 
These are all bound to their masters or parents under 
the law. Itdoes even more; for it enlists the minor, 
who, by natural right and by law, owes service to his 
father till he is twenty-one. The Government takes 
him if he is between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one. 

Bt a . 

IGA story was published some days since, repre- 
senting a Col. R. C. Hill, of North Carolina, as telling 
Gen. Custer, under a flag of truce at Fredericksburg, 
that “there would soon be peace,” adding certain rea- 
sons in support of this prophecy. The whole of this 
statement turns out to be false. The Richmond Sen- 
tinel of the 16th inst. publishes a card from Col. Rob- 
ert C. Hill, of the 48th North Carolina Regiment, in 
which he says that he had an interview with Gen. Cus- 
ter,as stated, on the 18th of August, but that it had 
reference to picket firing opposite Fredericksburg, and 
nothing at all was said as to peace. Col. Hill adds :— 

“41 am opposed to peace on any terms short of a sub- 
mission of the federals to such terms as we may dic- 
tate; which, in my opinion, should be Mason and Dix- 
on’s line as boundary, the exclusive navigation of the 
Mississippi below Cairo, fall indemnification for all the 
negroes stolen and property destroyed, the restoration 
of Fortress Monroe, Jefferson, Key West, and all other 
strongholds which may have fallen into their posses- 
sion deciag the war. If they are unwilling to accede 
to these terms, I propose an indefinite continuance of 
the war until the now existing fragments of the old 
Union break to pieces from mere rottenness and want 
of cohesion, when we will come in as the only first- 
class power on the Western Hemisphere, and take 
possession ofthe pieces as subjugated and conquered 


provinces.” 
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Arremer or Staves to Escare. On Sunday 
morning, asa party of fugitive slaves, thirty in num- 
ber, were inaking their way to Washington, from their 
master’s home in Anne Arundel and Culvert counties 
through Centreville, a patrol, composed of citizens of 
Prince George county, attempted to stop them. The 
slaves resisted. Some of them were armed with old 
muskets, and attempted to use them, but they hung 
fire and proved ineffectual. The patrolers then fired 
in among the slaves, and wounded five of them, two 
seriously. Other parties coming to the aid of the pat- 
rol, most of the slaves were secured, and taken in 
charge of their owners, who had by this time overtak- 
en them. Five were placed in jail in Marlboro’. One 
of them received a load of five shot in the fave, by 
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“xtaum strength of the corps is 25,000 


which both eyes were entirely destroyed. 





ports that the rebels are extremely busy repairing 
| Fort Sumter, and steamers are constanly plying be- 
tween the city and tee fort with materials therefor. 
A deserter says, that after strengthening Sumter and 
planting more batteries on James Island, Beauregard 
intends to assume the offensive, in order, if possible, 
to gain possession of Morris Island. Charleston is 
said to be fall of rebel troops. 

Other accounts state that it may be a weck yet be- 
fore Gen. Gillmore can open fire upon Charleston. 
The mounting of guns on the North end of Morris 
Island proves very slow work, but our losses therefrom 
are trifling. 

Gen. Gillmore had issued the following congratala- 
oe, Sul to the troops on the capture of Morris 

sland :— 


Heap Quarters, IN THE FieLp, 
Morris Island, S. C., Sept. 15, 1863. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of gratification and 
pride that the Brigadier General Commanding is ena- 
bled to congratulate this army on the signal success 
which has now crowned the enterprise in which it has 
been engaged. Fort Suniter is destroyed. The 
scene where our country’s flag suffered its first dis- 
honor, you have made the theatre of one of its proud- 
est triumphs. The fort has been in the possession of 
the enemy for more than two years, and has been his 
pride and beast. It has been strengthened by every 
appliance known to military scignce, and has defied 
the assaults of the most powerful and gallant fleet the 
world ever saw. But it has yielded to your courage 
and patient labor. Its walls are now crumbled to ra- 
ins. Its formidable batteries are silenced, and though 
a hostile flag still floats over it, the fort is a harmless 
and helpless wreck. Forts Wagner and Gregg, ren- 
dered memorable by their protracted resistance and 
the sacrifice of life they have cbst, have also been 
wrested from the enemy by your persevering courage 
and skill, and the graves of your fellow-comrades res- 
cued from destruction and contumely. 

You now hold in undisputed possession the whole 
of Morris Island, and the city and harbor of Charles- 
ton lie at the mercy of your artillery from the very 
spot where the first shot was fired at your country’s 
flag, and the rebellion itself was inaugurated. "To 
you, the officers and soldiers of this command, and 
the gallant Navy which has codperated with you, are 
due the thanks of your Commander and the country. 
You were called upon to enceunter untold privations 
and dangers, to undergo unremitting and exhausting 
labors, to sustain severe and disheartening reverses. 
How nobly your patriotism and zeal have responded 
to the call, the results of the campaign will show, and 
your Commanding General gratefully bears witness. 

Q. A. GILLMORE, 

Brigadier General Commanding. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE SouTn, 


A correspondent of the New York Herald, writing 
from Morris Island, says :— 


“ The scene which presents itself to the eye of a vis- 
itor at Fort Wagner, this morning, is one of utter 
wreck and ruin. The broken parapets, the disimount- 
ed guns, the sand piled up before the entrances of the 
bomb-proof, the bolts and fragments of exploded shell 
with which the terreplein is paved, and, more than all, 
the heaps of rebel slain, some lying in the sun, and 
others half-buried in the, loose sand, show what a fear- 
ful ordeal the garrison passed through. The stench 
arising from the decaying dead is sickening and over- 
powering. Many were buried at night, just below the 
surface of the terreplein, to be unearthed and torn to 
pieces by the missiles which on the following day con- 
tinued to plough through the work. Here an arm 
sticks stiffly out of the ground, and there a shoeless 
foot is visible, while in another corner are three bod- 
tes, one clad in a major’s uniform, laid carefully aside 
for burial, but left in the hurry of departure for us to 
putaway. Existence must have been terrible while 
the bombardment was going on. Even now the odor 
of the apartment is almostintolerable. The garrison, 
which consisted of about fourteen hundred men, was 
here huddled like sheep in a fold, without sunshine to 
illuminate or air to breathe. ‘The ceiling, formed of 
huge logs, is so low as scarcely to afford standing- 
room. Dead bodies are scattered here and there, con- 
tributing their effluvia to the horrid stench arising 
from the accumulation of human filth and nastiness. 
I could only remain for a moment in the place. Offi- 
cers and privates who enter it flee hurriedly away as 
if from plague or pestilence. The only furniture of 
the room was a table made of rough boards. One or 
two rough coffins were there, whether empty or not I 
did not endeavor to ascertain. A row of shelves on 
either side of the main entrance contained a number of 
shot and shell of various calibres. The floor was 
strewn with papers, old rags, pieces of greasy bacon, 
and other filth which, in ordinary camps, finds its way 
to the sinks. Until disinfectants are freely used and 
the work thoroughly policed, it will be impossible for 
our men to remain there. Already Gen. Terry has 
ordered them out of the fort, and forty barrels of chlo- 
ride of lime are on their way up the beach to be em- 
ployed in making the atmosphere of the place in some 
degree tolerable and wholesome. Beyond Fort Wag- 
ner the ground seems to have been used as a place of 
burial for many who fell in the defence of the place. 
There are a number of graves just in the rear of the 
banquets. Here also are several dead horses and 
mules, swollen with noxious gases, and attracting to 
the spot myriads on myriads of flies. A little further 
on are several holes dug in the ‘sand for shelter to the 
troops, those stationed without the fort living very 
much like the fiddlers and sand crabs with which the 
ground is thronged.” 

Fort Sumter. The New York Commercial says 
that before the late assault on Sumter, Admiral Dahl- 
gren had satisfactorily ascertained that there were 
only twenty men left to garrison the fort; but, unfor- 
tunately, he made his preparations for the assault dur- 
ing daylight, which aroused the vigilance of the reb- 
els, who reinforced the garrison immediately after 
nightfall with certainly not less than a thousand men, 
and had every preparation made to give the storming 
party a warm reception. 

On the morning of the 15th, the magazine of one of 
the rebel batteries on Sand Point, near Fort Johnson, 
exploded with terrific violence, destroying the battery, 
its magazine, guns, &c. One hundred rebel prisoners, 
taken on Morris Island, came North in the McClel- 


an. 
A Morris Island letter says the rebels have recently 
fired large slabs of iron, two feet in length and four 
or five inches wide, bound with strong wire. They 
are thrown with a view of getting them under the tur- 
rets to prevent them revolving. 
The new projectiles thrown into Charleston are an 
invention of a son of the late Hon. James G. Birney, 
the abolitionist. 

SORE tee Settee tk 
DESPERATE BATTLE BETWEEN THE AR- 
MIES OF ROSECRANS AND BRAGG! 

2@~A desperate battle com:nenced on Saturday, at 
11 o'clock, near Chattanooga, and raged with various 
success during the day. Several onsets of the rebels 
were repulsed, but they succeeded in breaking our 
centre. The gap was, however, closed by fresh troops, 
and the position recovered. The fight was principal- 
ly one of musketry, the country being unfavorable to 
artillery. Our loss in wounded is heavy, but the kill- 
ed are few. 


New York, Sept. 22. The Tribuné’s special dis- 
patch says that such parts of Gen. Rosecrans’ army 
official dispatches, concerning the battles of Saturday 
and Sunday, as are deemed proper for publication, it 
is presumed, will be sent to the press. The general 
summing up is that after two days of severe fighting, 
in which General Rosecrans, with greatly inferior 
forces, bore the shock of 140,000 rebels, comprising 
the armies of Bragg and Johnston, half of Lee’s army 
and all of Pemberton’s scattered troops that could be 
gathered together, he deemed it prudent to fall back 
upon Chattanooga, which he did in good order. 

At last accounts he had established communications 
with the cavalry of Gen. Burnside, who is severely 
censured for not having arrived earlier. Two of Gen. 
Rosecrans’ divisions are reported not to have behaved 
very well. It is believed that Rosecrans will soon be 
put in a position to enable him to resume the offen- 
sive. In the meantime he is thought to be strong 
enough to hold his ground. ‘There is, at least, reason 
to believe that the attention of what remains of Lee’s 
army will soon be occupied. 

The number of prisoners taken by the enemy will 
hardly surpass 2,000 beside the wounded, of whom 
not more than 1,000 could have fallen into their hands. 
Of the rebel prisoners we have sent 1,300 to Nash- 
ville. 

Most of our losses in artillery were occasioned by 
the killing of all the horses. 

Gen. Thomas retired to Roseville on Sunday night 
after the battle had closed. Gen. Rosecrans had issued 
orders for all his troops to be concentrated with the 
forces at Chattanooga. 

In the last two assaults our troops fought with bay- 
onets, their ammunition being exhausted. 

Rebel prisoners say that some of their regiotents 
are almost annihilated. Both armies occupy the 
same ground as when the action began. 

We have captured several hundred prisoners, many 
of whom are from the East. We took ten guns and 
lost seven. 


ee <-> ~~ 


2@™ In capturing Chattanooga, Gen. Rosecrans has 
placed the Union forces in possession of the most 
valuable prize—next to Knoxville—which could have 
been obtained for them iri the middle confederacy. 
The united armies of Gens. Rosecrans and Burnside 
can now hold the commanding plateau of East Ten- 
nessee, a region proverbially salubrious, capable of 
supporting, from its own resources, alarge army, con- 
taining the great southwestern avenue of the confed- 
eracy, and as a strategic position, dominating the 
slopes to the Gulf, the Atlantic, the Ohio, and the Mis- 
sissippi. Richmond may in time fall, from our hold- 
ing in force the country round about Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. 





New York, Sept. 20. A Morris Island letter re { 
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A Free Lasor Press rx Vicxssurc. Mr. F. 
Montgomery, formerly editor of the Vicksburg Whig, 
but, for a year past, an exile from his home, has is- 
sued a prospectus of a weekly journal to be published 


| in that place under the name of the Vicksburg Union. 


What is to be the character of the paper may be judg- 
ed from the following sentence which we clip oan the 
Prospectus ; “‘ While the Union will scrupulously avoid 
all counsels of fanaticism, it will, nevertheless, advo- 
cate in the most earnest and solemn manner the EN- 
TIRE and IMMEDIATE EXTINCTION of the cause of all 
the present troubles, and the curse of the South—Ar- 
RICAN SLAVERY.” Three years ago, had it been seri- 
ously asserted that such a paper would have been pub- 
lished in Vicksburg at this time, the assertion would 
have been laughed at as ridiculous; and one year ago, 
had Mr. Montgomery been told he would edit such a 
paper, he would probably have considered it a wild 
speculation, and anything but complimentary to him- 
self; but the advantages he has had for observing the 
effects of slavery and secession upon both sections of 
the Union these three years past have made him a 
pode es to abelidieniem. Garrison himself could not 
tim to take stronger nae inst slavery.— 
Hyannis Messenger. eee se 3 


Tae Vauur or Staves 1x Sournern Kentucky. 


“We have conversed, recently, with several large 
slaveholders from Southern Kentucky. They say 
that the decline in the price of slaves is from thirty to 
fifty per cent.; the average decline being nearer the 
latter figure. The price of a slave depends almost 
wholly upon his personal situation and feelings. A 
steady slave who has a wife on or near his owner’s 
farm, is considered valuable in his neighborhood. But 
slaves brought from a distance, or young men and wo- 
men who have no domestic ties to bind them, or slaves 
who have ever manifested a disposition to run off, will 
not bring any price at all. They are considered as in- 
tangible as the wind. A man would as soon think of 
investing his money in a contigent interest in a flock 
of wild pigeons, or a school of herring swimming in 
— ovean, as to invest it in such fugacious children of 

am. 
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Tue Cororep Soxipiers Cartrurep Berore 
Cuarveston. The editor of the Savannah Republican 
wrote from Charleston, on the 29th ult., as follows :— 

I have omitted to state in previous letters that the 
captured negroes, who were turned over to the State, 
by the military authorities a few weeks ago, were 
brought up for trial under the laws of South Carolina, 
on Monday. On motion of counsel on their side, the 
cases were postponed until Thursday week. Able 
counsel have been assigned the prisoners, and other 
steps taken to secure them a fair and impartial trial. 
Public sentiment here is against « rigid execution of 
the law, and I shall not be surprised if a plea in de- 
fence that they were acting not of their own free 
will, but under compulsion, should avail in securing 
a verdict of acquittal. 

“ ; pee pies 


Tue Rarp on Kansas Justiriep. Theaccounts 
of Quantrell’s retreat are as little worthy of belief as 
those of his conduct at Lawrence. According to 
these accounts, his command scattered, and eighty of 
his men have been overtaken and put to death in cold 
blood. That Lane and his horde of miscreants have, 
indeed, seized and murdered eighty citizens of Mis- 
souri in cold blood, is quite probable; but that they 
were Quantrell’s men is not at all probable. The ex- 
pedition to Lawrence was a gallant and perfectly fair blow 
at the enemy ; but as it feli heavy upon him, and as the 
population of Kansas is malignant and sgoundrelly be- 
yond description, no doubt can be peers ie that it 
will be made the excuse and pretext of every species 
of atrocities in Missouri, until the Confederate lead- 
ers do what they ought to have done, and what they 
are falsely accused of doing. A resort to ler talionis 
in its most decisive form, is the only hope of safety in 
Missouri, as it soon will be everywhere.—Richmond 


Examiner. 
ae 


Soutnern Hopes. The organ of Jeff. Davis thus 
endeavors to sustain the drooping spirits of his dis- 
heartened followers :— 


“ Let the people [of the Confederacy] not be down- 
cast at the result at Gettysburg, nor by the loss of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson. These losses will be 
MORE THAN MADE GOOD TO US by the dis- 
organization of Northern society, which will result 
from the EXPECTED TRIUMPH OF THE 
PEACE DEMOCRACY.” 


a —— 


CopreruHEaD Resotve. Ata District Convention 
of the Democracy of Long Island, N. Y., held on 
the 14th inst., the following resolution was unani- 


mously passed :— 


“Resolved, That we favor the withdrawal of every 
Federal soldier from Southern soil, and ‘the absolute 
abandonment forever of the claim warranted by no 
clause in the Constiution, nor by any consideration of 
natural or moral equity ; that we have no right to in- 
vade the territory of any State to impose by force 
upon the citizens of such State a government to which 
they never consented, and which they will never vol- 
untarily obey.’’ 


——- 


The Democratic Convention of the State of New 
York adopted the following :— : 


Resolved, That the Administration of Horatio Sey- 
mour, as Governor of New York, meets our highest 
approval; * * * * and the vigor which he dis- 
played in putting down a lawless and reckless mob. 


We have a natural fondness for the ridiculous, and 
the above made us laugh for twenty minutes.—N. Y. 
Independent. nih Ge 

Betrer News rrom EXGianp. The Washington 
correspondent of the N. Y. 7ribune says: 


“A private letter from an American gentleman now 
in Great Britain, where he enjoys excellent opportuni- 
ties of information, was received yesterday. 

The writer says thata remarkable change has come 
over the public opinion of England within the last few 
weeks. It now favors the North as strongly as it has 
heretofore favored the South. Among the distin- 
guished converts is Mr. Gladstone, who will take an 
early opportunity of declaring himself the friend of the 
Union. The writer is assured upon high authority 
that the rebel rams will not be permitted to sail, or 
that if they do sail they will each be escorted by an 
English ironclad, instructed to prevent them from vio- 
lating the neutrality of Britain. It is added that a 
large amount of capital is awaiting the settlement of 
the ram question, in order to seck investment in Amer- 
ican securities. Our recent victories are regarded as 
the cause of this change of front by England.” 


The news that the rebel government has resolved 
to call out negroes is received with distrust, and some 
regard it, if true, as a confession of weakness by the 
South, others as a masterly stroke of policy. 

The Daily News says it will prove conclusively, not 
only that the Confederate cause is hopeless, but that 
the leaders know it to be so. 

The Union Emancipation Society have addressed a 
memorial to Earl Russell on the subject, similar to 
that of the Emancipation Society, urging a prompt in- 
vestigation. 


The London Star, taking up the shameful 
avowal of Earl Russell, that the Government of Eng- 
land has not the power to prevent its own citizens 
from warrivg upon nations with which England is at 
peace, says :— 

“The letter is an invitation to shipbuilders to set 
the law at defiance. It is a proclamation to all the 
world, that the Government of Great Britain is unable 
to prevent its subjects going .to war upon their own 
private account with nations against whom the Gov- 
ernment has no cause of complaint. If this is to be 
our attitude in future, we shall be treated as aliens in 
the commonwealth of nations, as a nest of privateer 
builders, unworthy of the style and title of a great 
Power, and deserving neither sympathy nor quarter 
at the hands of others when the weakness of the Ad- 
ministration involves us in hostilities.” 


———— <2 





——_ 


MEETING of THE REPUBLICAN AssocIATION. A 
large gathering was present on Monday evening at 
the Republican Association Rooms, to listen to a 
speech of Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, of Rochester, N. Y., 
on the subject, “ Our Home Work for the Safety and 
True Greatness of Our Republic.” This work he 
considered to be specially one of argument and in- 
struction, or the forcing home on the real authors of 
this war the guilt thereof; the enlightening of the 
public as to the difference between our time and times 
of peace when discussing free speech, and the re- 
moval of prejudice and false conceptions from the 
minds of the ignorant. The war he conceived to be 
one of ideas, as well as one of bayonets; hence the 
need of argument, as well as of military power. The 
whole address was very eloquent and able, and was 
listened to, to the end, with the greatest interest. » It 
wasa speech that is well worthy of publication.— 
Detroit paper. 


—_——-—_—_—_ << __————_ 


2G The Boston Pilot, a Roman Catholic journal 
of the vilest pro-slavery sort, is much exercised be- 
cause one of the great lights of the Romish faith has 
thrown ~ influence into the scale of humanity a 
impartial liberty by advocating the emancipation poli- 
cy and the revolationizing doctrines of the Doclarstion 
of Independence. The editor, Patrick Donahoe, ca'ls 
the Abolitionists “a herd of infidel, Fourierite, trai- 
canes 3 , and unbaptized philanthropists. 

trick’s 


hibits him in a most pitiable light. Fortunately, he 
does not represent the best blood of the Roman Catho- 





lic communion.— Hyannis Messenger. 


wrath against the Abolitionists ex- | C 











BB The Union people of Arkansas have suffered 
as bitter persecution as those of East Tennessee. A 
writer accompanying Gen. Blunt’s expedition says :-— 

“Refugees from the rebel conscription, and Union 
men who had been obliged to flee for their lives, are 
coming into Blunt's lines by hundreds. Their. suffer- 
ings have been indescribable. Nakedness, starvation, 
whipping, branding, chains, and dungeons have been 
the portions of the Union men at the South. More 
than one hundred have been shot and hung at Fort 
Smith since the rebellion opened.” 


I~ California has gone most decidedly against the 
copperhead democracy, whose candidates are beaten 
by overwhelming majorities. Yet California used to 
be a democratic State, and could be relied upon to do 
anything of a democratic character within the Con- 
ane but she is too loyal to go for secession, and 
00 golden to support coppery princi Mr. Lane, 
soars isgnes A candidate for ees, has 20,000 

; 118 success i 
sete pepabel Oultnn - expresses the political law 


tH Vallandigham’s man Friday, George E. Pugh, 
who is stumping the State of Ohio for Val. and him- 
self, took occasion in a recent h to say, that a 


regiment of good Democrats could put all the negro 
troops in the United States to flight. Mr. Jefferson J. 


Toombs of Cincinnati, who boasts that his Sather is a 
white man from one of the first families in the South, 
sheqnapen seine Pugh toa single combat, in any 

ner and with any w th . 
Pugh hasn’t replied A we nme rae Fes 


Wet Answerep. The Nashville Union, replying 
to a contemptuous remark of a copperhead paper that 
“ Sambo is getting to be of great importance in these 
latter days,” says: “The negro has been of great im- 
portance for more than ageneration. He has enabled 
a few aristocrats to rule the nation. He has given the 
cotton States all their importance. He has caused one 
foreign and one civil war already, and has become at 
last ‘ the chief corner-stone of the Southern Confeder- 
acy.’ Who will deny ‘ Sambo’s importance ¢” ’ 


The Louisville Journal learns from good authorit 
that the murderer Quantrell resided in that city raed 
teen or fifteen years ago as a doctor. While there, he 
was convicted of forgery, and sent to the Kentucky 
Penitentiary for seven years. 


_ The regiments returning from Port Hudson speak 
in glowing terins of their kind treatment on the way 
home. “As the train rolled slowly up to the various 
stations, men, women and children were seen loaded 
with delicious viands to bestow upon the returning 
soldiers. Ali memory of hard tack and salt junk fad- 
ed away before the generous stores of fresh milk, 
peaches, game, pies, and all the luxuries of well-stock- 
ed larders.”” 


New York, Sept. 14th. The report that the flag 
that Major Anderson had with him at Fort Sumter 
was taken, is untrue. Peter Hart, the hero who had 
so much to do with it at the time, says the flag is in 
safe keeping in this city. 


Asovut Countine Cuicxens. The checks that 
we have received near Chattanooga, the failure of the 
Texas incursion, and other little reverses that have 
occurred of late, will moderate the zeal not only of 
those who see peace a few weeks ahead, but of those 
who are getting up nice little plans for the restoration 
of the Union. Are they not counting their chickens 
before they are hatched ¢ Doubtless the chickens will 
be hatched in due time, but until they are, it is not 
safe to estimate their number, or to put too much con- 
fidence in their proceeds in the market. 


Cotorep Seamen tn THE Navy. An unofficial 
estimate of the number of colored seamen in the Navy 
shows that there are now about 5,000 in that branch 
of the public service. They were originally introduc- 
ed as cooks and stewards, and for years were not seen 
on deck. Long before the war, however, they were 
allowedin the “after guard,” and got along so well 
with the sailors and marines that the propriety of put- 
ting them in “the top” soon became apparent. At 
present they are seamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, 
and boys—the marine corps and the ward-room being 
the ouly portions of a man-of-war from which they 
are excluded. 


MAassacuusEetts 1n Account wfrn tue UnitTep 
States. The third Massachusetts account with the 
United States has recently been transmitted to Wash- 
ington, by the auditor, Levi Reed. The amount dis- 
bursed on behalf of the general government is 
$3,365,000 ; and there is still due to Massachusetts 
the sum of $1,829,922. 


I@> A Mr. William O. Cram, of Hampton Falls, 
a conscientious peace man, was among the conscripts. 
He could not send a substitute—that would be making 
war by proxy, and he regarded it equally wrong to 
pay commutation. Being a non-resistant, he could 
not resist the draft, and consequently surrendered 
himself to the authorities. He sed the surgeon, 
and was sent to be uniformed. But he declined to 
don the garb of a man of war, and was, in conse- 
quence, with martyr like forbearance, deprived of his 
ordinary suit, and, like a babe of a day’s age, clothed 
by the attendants. He objects to carrying a gun 
from conscientious motives, arid what is most singu- 
lar will, it is said, decline to draw pay! He has gone 
to Concord, a soldier de facto, and will doubtless have 
an experience that will be novel to a peace man. 


Drarrep Quakers. Three Quakers who were 
drafted in the second district of Rhode Island, and fail- 
ed to report, but surrendered themselves as deserters, 
have been sent to Fort Columbus, where they will be 
tried by court-martial. Unavailing appeals have been 
made to the War Department in their behalf. 


Tne Cotcector ror tHe Tarrp Disrricr. E. 
L. Pierce, Esq., who has been appointed Collector of 
the Internal Revenue for the Third District, will, we 
understand, assume the duties of his office on Monday 
next. 


Deatn or Members or Mass. 541rn. Killed Sept. 
5th by our own guns—Chariles Van Allen, of Lenox, 
Mass., and Aaron Spencer, of North Lee, Mass., both 
of Co. A, 54th Mass. regiment. 


The best sharpshooters at Charleston are said to be 
negroes. Five of them recently captured were splen- 
didly armed. 


Mrs. Clem White of Selma, Ala., a sister of the wife 
of Abraham Lincoln, recently presented a Confeder- 
ate Jack to the gunboat Huntsville, at Mobile. 


J. A. Baldwin, postmaster and grocer at Craneville, 
N. J., was drawing some kerosene oil from a barrel 
for a customer, Monday evening, when it caught fire 
and exploded, probably instantly killing him, and set- 
ting the building on fire. The house in which were 
both store and dwelling was entirely consumed. 


tw Capt. J. W. Ames, of the regular army, son 
of Judge Seth Ames, of the Superior Court of this 
city, and grandson of Fisher Ames, has been appoint- 
ed colonel of the colored regiment which has just 
been raised in Pennsylvania. Col. Ames was a 
raduate of Harvard in 1854, and a classmate of Col. 
owell, of the 2d Mass. Cavalry. 


Sr. Lours, Sept. 21. The steamer Marcella was 
boarded and plundered on the 15th inst., at Dover 
Landing, Lafayette county. The soldiers of the 5th 
State militia, returning home on furlough, were taken 
two miles into the woods and shot. The boat was 
burned. 

During the past week, one thousand persons have 
crossed the river at Lexington, mostly refugees from 
the border counties. Cass County, under Gen. Ewing’s 
order, is nearly depopulated. 


A part of the expedition to Texas has resulted dis- 
astrously. The steamers Sachem and Clifton were 
disabled and captured in an attack on the batteries at 
Sabine Pass, and Gen. Franklin’s command, which 
awaited the action of the navy,has returned to New 
Orleans. 


Services at THE Sairon Cavurcn. On Sunday 
evening, solemn services were held in thé Shiloh 
(colored) Presbyterian Church, New York, to the 
memory of the colored men killed in the late riots. 
Interesting details of the manner of their death were 
given by Mr. Vincent Colyer and the Rev. Henry 
Highland Garnett. The attendance was large and re- 
spectable, and the most profound attention was paid 
to the addresses that were made. Mr. Colyer gave a 
graphic account of the death of Abraham Franklin, 
Peter Heuston, William Jones, James Costello, Mr. 
Williams, Wm. Johnson, Augustus Stuart, Jeremiah 
Robinson, Wm. Henry Nichols, Mrs. Derickson, Jo- 
seph Reed, and Samuel Johnson. The Rev. Mr. Gar- 
nett followed in his usual felicitous manner. Le said 
that slavery was the cause of the riot, and that since 
the riot the colored people had been more respected 
than before. A small tract “To the Memory of the 
Martyrs” was distributed at the close of the deeply 
interesting services. 

Marske Exection. With about fifty towns to hear 
from, the Union Majority for Governor is 18,312. The 
House of Representatives will stand 121 Union to 30 
Democrats. It appears probable that Smith is elected 
to the Senate from Lincoln county by somewhere 
about 100 majority, and he will be the only Democrat 
in that body. 


2@~ The President has recently received a letter 
from Gen. Grant, in which that officer gives in his 
hearty adhesion to the policy of the Administration 
as inaugurated by the proclamation of freedom, which 
he terms the most formidable weapon in the national 
arsenal. 

tz A prisoner taken from Bragg’s army says that 
Mobile has been stripped of troops for Seige aeny, 
and that some troops have been sent to him from 

harleston ; also, that troops from ’s army were 
in the late fight—in fact, that the whole Con 
seemed concentrated there for that attack on Rose- 
crans. 




















ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

T have received the following sums, not heretofore ac- 
knowledged, in aid of Massachusetts Colored Volunteers, 

2c 

A friend, by 8. B. Hall, $2; J. M. S. Williams, 25 ; 
J. M. Wetherbee, Jr., 5; R. W. Henshaw, 5; William 
Dall, 50; William Parker, 25; Mrs. Lydia Jackson, 25 ; 
# friend, by S. B. Sewall, 20 ; S, E. Sewall, 5; Thankful 
Southwick, 6 ; M.S. Scudder, 4 ; a friend, 3 ; John Saw- 
yer, 2; Miss Amory, 25; J. A. Dresser, 10; a friend, 14; 
Mrs. Dio Lewis, 5; M. A. B., 10; Mra Fields, 20; Mrs. 
M. Goddard. 10; L. 8. G., 2%; Mary Clap 5 ; Stephen 
Clapp, 5 ; Mrs. D. 0, Goodrich, 10; Dr. John Flint, 10; 
James B. Dow, 10; Mrs. E. D, Cheney, 10; and from 
Messrs. Hogg, Brown & Taylor, 20 yds. flannel. 

The Committee are at present without means to meet 
calls from the soldiers in the field, or from their families 


at home. 
J. H. STEPHENSON, 
Treasurer for the Committee. 
12 Arch Street, Sept. 15, 1863. 
COLLECTIONS BY E. H. HEYWOOD. 
E. D. Draper, Hopedale, $10 ; Westminster, 5.54 ; West 
Wrentham, 3.03 ; Sheldonville, 1.50 ; Milford, (Spiritual- 
ists,) 10 ; Natick, 5.57; ; Worcester, (Spiritualists,) 10. 








t NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE.—The Sixteenth Annual Term will commence on 
Wednesday, Nov. 4, and continue seventeen weeks. Leo- 
ture fees, $55. Aid will be afforded to a limited number 
of students needing it. Any person or persons paying to 
the College $100 can send a student free of tuition through 
its course of education. Address or apply to the subseri- 
ber, at the College, No. 10 East Canton street, Boston. 

3t. SAMUEL GREGORY, M. D., Sec’y. 





GF THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY—“ reorganized, 
reconstructed and augmented,” by the union of the 
“House of John” and “ Tribe of Asa ”—will conclude 
their series of spirit-stirring Concerts in the cause of Free- 
dom, Humanity and Reform, on Friday (this) evening, 
Sept. 25th, and on Saturday afternoon and evening, at the 
Meiogaon. Tickets of admissi evenings, for adults, 
25 cents ; children, 15 cents. Afternoon, adults, 15 cents, 
children, 10 cents. 

The character and object of their concerts, and the su- 
perior excellence of their singing, should secure the most 
liberal patronage. Go and hear them !—{Ed. Lib. 








GF SABBATH NOTICE.—Rev. L. A. Sawyer, trans- 
lator of the Scriptures, will preach at Hospitaller Hall, 
593 Washington street, next Sunday, at half-past 10, A. M., 
on Christianity and Christian culture ; its varieties, prin- 
ciples and methods. 





GF” WORCESTER NORTH A. 8. SOCIETY.—There will 
be a meeting of the Worcester North Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty at East Princeton, Sunday, Oct. 11, day and evening. 
Parker Pittssury, E. H. Herwoop and others will 
speak. 
The passing months are fraught with the most momen- 
tous issues to the cause of freedom and humanity, and it 
is earnestly hoped there may be full delegations of friends 
from the adjoining towns. 
JOSHUA T. EVERETT, President. 
Mosxs H. Minick, Sec’y. 
ty AARON M. POWELL will speak in 
Providence, R. I., Sunday, Sept. 27. 
Mansville, Tuesday, “ 29. 
Pawtucket, “ Wednesday, “ 30. 
Fall River, (Mass.) Thursday, Oct. 1. 
tS E. UH. HEYWOOD will speak in Milford, Sunday, 
Sept. 27, afternoon and evening. 





MARRIED—In Kingston, R. I., on the 3d inst., by Rev 

J. H. Wells, Mr. George H. Mircnet., of New Bedford, 

to Miss Isape.ta M. Faverweatuer, of the former place. 
SA SL ar 

DIED—In this city, Sept. 16, Col. E. F. B. Muxprvcv, 
aged 71. Col. M. was a participant in the revolutionary 
struggles of the Brazilian Government some years ago, and 
led a regiment on the field of battle. After the insurgents 
were defeated, he, with other officers, was banished from 
Brazil. He came to Boston, and soon after established 
himself in business, and has mainly resided here ever since. 
He subsequently received a pension from the Brazilian 
Government, and was receiving a pension at the time of 
his death. 

He was enterprising and public spirited, and was highly 
esteemed by those who knew him, especially by his colored 
fellow-citizens, with whose interests he closely identified 
himself. He leaves a wife and family to lament his loss. 

The funeral services took place at the Chamber Street 
Catholic Church. N. 





BEYOND THE LINES; 


OR, 
A YANKEE PRISONER LOOSE IN DIXIE. 


A New Book of Thrilling Interest. 
BY REY. CAPT. J. J. GEER, 


Formerly Pastor of George Street M. E. Church, Cincinna- 
ti, and late Assistant Adjutant General on the Staff of 
Gen. Buckland. With an Introduction by Rev. Avex- 
ANDER CLARK, Editor of the School Visitor. 


HIS is one of the most thrilling accounts of adven- 

ture and suffering that the war has produced. Capt. 
Geer was wounded and captured at the great battle of 
Shiloh ; tried before several prominent Rebel Generals for 
his life, among whom were Uardee, Bragg, and Beaure- 
gard ; incarcerated in four jails, four penitentiaries, and 
twelve military prisons ; escaped from Macon, (Georgia,) 
and travelled barefoot through swamps and woods, by 
night, 250 miles ; was fed by negroes in part, and subsist- 
ed for days at a time on frogs, roots and berries, and was 
at last recaptured when within thirty-five miles of our 
gunboats on the Southern coast. 

The particulars of his subsequent sufferings as a chained 
culprit are told with a graphic truthfulness that surpasses 
any fiction. 

The work contains a fine steel portrait of the author, 
besides numerous wood engravings illutrative of striking 
incidents of his experience among the rebels. Every 
Unionist—every lover of his country—every man, woman 
and child should read this Book of Facts as they actually 
occurred. 

The author bas not only succeeded in making a narra- 
tive of exciting interest, but has ingeniously interwoven 
in the book many original and eloquent arguments in favor 
of a vigorous prosecution of the war against Rebellion 
and Oppre 





ssion. 

Just published on fine white paper, and handsomely 
bound in cloth. 285 pages. 

Agents wanted in every county and township in the 
Union, to whom extraordinary inducements will be of- 
fered. 

Specimen copies will be sent to any person for $1, post 
paid, with particulars to Agents. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

No narrative of personal adventure which has been pub- 
lished since the war begun, equals this in interest. The 
account he gives of the treatment of himself and his fel- 
low-prisoners exceeds anything we have heretofore read. 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

The Captain’s graphic account of affairs in the South, 
during his long captivity there, will be read with great in- 
terest. The Introduction is by Rev. Alexander Clark, 
which is sufficient in itself to warrant a large sale.—Phil- 
adelphia Daily Inquirer. 

Address all orders to 
J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 


1308, Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Sept. 11—1t 





A GREAT WORK! 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 


HE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC EN. 

CYCLOPZDIA : A Complete System of H: 
braci Anatomy and Physiol of 
the 


ng tho uman 
Body Ilastrated ; Hygienic Agencies 





of t ; Special Pathol and Hydro-Therapeu- 
ties, including the Nature, Guan Sgtieialin and Treat- 
ment of all known Diseases: Application to Surgical Dis- 


eases, to Midwifery and the Nursery. With 300 ~ 
ings, and nearly One Thousand “a incl; — 


uding a G' 
ry and Index com By R.T. Traut, M. D. 
pee by FI MAIL for $3.50. —_ 
ELLS, 308, Broadway, New York. 
Sept. 18—2w 





M. H. HARDY, 
DRES8-MAKING ROOMS, 
No. 10. Oliver Place, 


Oxford and Edinboro’ Sts., BOSTON,. 





Out wb pep nal 
Sept. 23. tf 


of Health ; Dietetics and Cookery; Theory and Practice , 


WES 
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BY BELLE BUSH. 





I’ve seen by the billside, and down in the vale, 

A meek little bloseom, with cheeks lily paie ; 

I’ve seen in the woodland the loveliest flowers 

Look up through the sunlight, and laugh in the showers; 

I’ve been where the primrose unclosed to the air 

Its dew-dripping chalice and nectar hid there ; 

But joy never flowed in such rills to my heart 

As came with your smiles in the crowd of the mart, 
Beautiful flowers, beautiful flowers ! 

Laugh of the sunbeams and pearls of the showers, 

I love you, I love you, 0 beautiful flowers ! 


Y’ve watched where the rose-heart has whipered its love, 

And plighted its faith in the ear of the dove ; 

I’ve strayed where the fox-glove hung over the rills, 

Where the eye of the daisy shone out on the bills ; 

I’ve culled the blue hare-bells, and swung on the vines, 

And seen the soft banks where the wood.myrtle twines ; 

But these never thrilled the sweet chords of my heart 

Like the light of your smiles in the din of the mart, 
Beautiful flowers, beautiful flowers ! 

Foot-prints of angels, God’s light in the bowers, 

I love you, I love you, 0 beautiful flowers! 


I've been where the columbine lifted its head, 

And the wintergreen blushed with its berries of red ; 

I’ve wandered along like a waif on the sea, 

Where my music for hours was the hum of the bee ; 

I’ve danced in the halls of the tangled wild-wood, 

And heard the loud roar of the cataract’s flood ; 

But peace never nestled so close to my heart, 

Till I bent o’er the flowers in the crowd of the mart, 
Beautiful flowers, beautiful flowers ! 


No oak-gnarled branches, no*ivy-hung towers 

Would have blessed me like you, 0 ye beautiful flowers ! 

My spirit was drooping, earth-weary and worn, 

As I passed from my home in the early spring morn ; 

I yearned for the hill-tops, I pined for the vales, * 

Where I knew the sweet flowers wooed the soft-scented 

gales. 

But a crowd was around me ; the tramp of a throng 

Hushed the tremulous notes of the Spirit of Song ; 

Yet all their wild numbers flowed back to my heart 

When I saw the bright flowers in the crowd of the mart. 
Beautiful flowers! beautiful flowers ! 

Holy and pure are the mystical powers 

That live in your presence, O beautiful flowers ! 


I’ve seen gay wreaths over dark rocks flung, 

And the moss-fringed nest where the oriole swung ; 

T've seen the blue-eyed violet peep 

Like a timid child from the hedge-row deep ; 

And I've seen where the small star-flower looked up, 

With its silvery eye, to the lily’s cup ; 

But I knew not how precious they were to my heart, 

Till I looked on their forms in the throng of the mart. 
Beautiful flowers ! beautiful flowers ! 

I’ve seen fair forms in the festive bowers ; 

Ye are brighter than they, 0 beautiful flowers ! 


The hunter, who follows the mountain stag 

Or the fleet chamois o’er the shelving crag, 

In the triumph and strength of the fearful hour, 

Thanks God for the smile of the Alpine flower. 

And thus would [ murmur a hymn of praise 

Fer the blossoms that lighten our desert ways ; 

And bless, from the deeps of a joyous heart, 

These lights of the desert—the flowers of the mart. 
Beautiful flowers, beautiful flowers ! 

Black plumes may fall from the coming hours, 

But I'll think of you ever, O beautiful flowers ! 


Adelphian Institute, Norristown, Pa. 
—American Baptist. 


THE SLAVE IN TENNESSEE. 


BY ELLEN MURRAY. 


A slave, say you? and yet he stood 
Up straight beneath God’s sky, 
And very rarely man on earth 
Has uttered words more high ; 
Roll back the scroll of history— 
Reeall each ancient word— 
Find, if you can, a nobler phrase 
By which our hearts are stirred ! 





A slave ! how do we measure man? 
Not now by birth or gold ; 
By spear that led the listed field ; 
hy finer, fairer mould :— 
With earth's past youth these tests have passed; 
We measure better now— 
By size of mind, by warmth of heart, 
By soul-light on the brow ! 


So measure then this man—or slave ! 
He woke to sudden hope 

Of freedom both for soul and limb, 
Of wider thought and scope ; 

His pulses met with eager beat 
The first day of the year, 

As larks that rise with hurried wing 
To greet the day-spring near. 


Upon that dream of life broke in 
The fatal words, ‘‘ Not free— 
To save the millions of the South, 
Our hands must pass by thee.” 
Oh ! many a heart-break less than this, 
And many a lesser wrong 
Has swept away in ruin’s flood 
Our great men and our strong. 


But he, the slave, looked calmly back 
Through grief to Calvary ; 

Then spoke, with sweetness drawn from thence 
“To make my people free, 

I take myself with willing heart 
The future of the slave, 

And bless the hand that passes me, 
My helpless race to save.” 


The measure of aman! Not so! 
We need a wider span,— 
An angel’s measure it must be 
To measure such a man. 
How small to our blind eyes may seem 
The struggle and the pain, 
Failing the while te comprehend 
The victory and the gain! 
= 


FATHER ABRAHAM’S PROCLAMATION. 


A SONG FOR THE CONTRABANDS. 











Father Abraham has spoken, and his words have magic 
power, 

They tell us of the coming of the long-expected hour : 

Upon our night of sorrow the dawn of joy appears, 

And our hearts beat high with pleasure, though our eyes 
be dim with tears. 

Farewell to the old plantation on the island by the sea! 

To the cabin and the overseer! Our home is with the free. 

Beneath the flag of Freedom, with its red, white and blue, 

We'll show that new-made freemen can be to Freedom true. 


Father Abraham has spoken, and we answer to his call, 





From the cotton-fields and rice ps we're ing one 
and all ; 

Having drained the cup of Slavery, we fear no greater 
woe— 

Its chain cuts closer to the heart than the weapon of the 
foe. 

In peace, they call both chattels—the bullock and the 
slave ; 


In war, we claim the title to rank among the brave ; 

And where the battle thunder-clouds in wildest fury roll, 

We'll prove that black, as well as white, can show a hero's 
soul. 


Father Abraham has spoken, and through many a cabin 
door 

The light of hope has entered where it-never shone before ; 

The Man has risen in his might where the Slave would 
powerless lie, 

And for honest Father Abraham he will not fear to die. 

The slave may fear his master, but loose his shackled hand, 

And new-born courage fills his heart as he grasps a free- 
man’s brand ;_ 

And where the bravest lead the van, he'll follow with the 

. brave, 

To gain a patriot’s honored name, or fill a soldier's grave. 





Che Biberator. 





INFERIORITY OF THE NEGRO. 


Poxtiac, (Mich.) Sept. 13, 1863. 

Mr. Garrisos—The idea bas become so deeply 
imbedded in the mind of the masses, that the negro 
is inferior to the white man in a!l the moral and men- 
tal virtues, I will make no apologies for asking you 
to publish the following extract from a letter I have 
received from a friend in Grant’s army, and who wit- 
nessed the bravery of black troops at the battle of 
Milliken’s Bend. 

The author is a native of the island of Barbadoes, 
and was raised amid the accursed influences of slave- 
ry ; but his noble soul has always loathed the wicked 
system, and, though humble in life, he has uniformly 
opposed and fought against it and its abettors, at all 
times and on all proper occasions. He has not only 
contended against slavery, but also against the un- 
natural prejudice which exists in vulgar minds 
against the black race. Neither has he acted from 
motives of expediency, nor from “military necessi- 
ty,” but he has loved freedom for God’s sake, and 
for the sake of humanity, and because it is beauti- 
ful and lovely, and he has ‘iated slavery because it 
is unlovely and devilish. 

Before the slaveholders’ rebellion broke out, he was 
in favor of a peaceful separation of the free from the 
slave States, because he supposed that would be the 
best way for the North to get rid of complicity with 
this great wrong, and, at the same time, of giving 
freedom to the slaves; for, he thought, the South 
could not sustain the system without the strong arm 
of the national government. After the slaveholder 
had appealed to arms, he accepted the issue, and, 
though over fifty years of age, he passed himself off 
for less than forty-five, and enlisted as a private sol- 
dier in a Wisconsin regiment, and has been battling 
slavery in that capacity ever since. But here is the 
extract. Epw. M. MacGraw. 

“Being left behind at Ducksport, in care of the 
staff baggage, I was lucky to be on hand to witness 
the bravery and capability of our own raw black re- 
cruits, and to partake with them in the spree at Milli- 
ken’s Bend. The rebels had been skirmishing for 
several days with our cavalry pickets, and finally 
drove them in. The second line of pickets was com- 
posed of three black regiments of infantry, who were 
commanded by skilful officers, and who repulsed the 
rebels with great slaughter. 

Gen. Sullivan sent Capt. Dillon, of the 35th Iowa, 
to Ducksport, to muster every man who could bear 
arms, and march them tothe Bend. A detachment 
of the 12th Missouri and 8th Iowa was there, who, 
with our convalescent detachment, were all the white 
troops that were in the engagement. ‘The 12th Mis- 
souri and 8th Iowa guarded the hospital on Milliken’s 
large plantation, which contained seven hundred con- 
valescents, and a large stock of supplies. We started 
from our camp when the three gunboats hove in 
sight, and our black pickets held the rebels at bay 
till the boats arrived, to the astonishment of all who 
witnessed them. 

On the arrival of the boats, the black regiments 
were on hand to fall back to the river. This they did 
in a masterly manner. The rebels thought the negroes 
had broke and were running off, but they had not pur- 
sued them far before they perceived the awful snare 
laid for them. The 12th Missouri and 8th Iowa and 
ourselves, with a full Iowa battery, lay concealed 
while they were chasing the negroes, and when in 
good distance of the river, so that the boats could shell 
them, we all poured in the most murderous fire that 
ever went into one body of men. They were struck 
with consternation. The black troops advanced again 
and outflanked them, driving them, pell-mell, into a 
swamp. It was awful, now, to see the black fellows 
staving their brains out with the butt ends of their 
guns. The gunboats would have done more execu- 
tion while the villains were in the swamp, were it not 
from fear of killing our own black heroes who had 
followed them in. As it was, we unfortunately lost a 
few of them by the beats’ shells, but as soon as their 
danger was perceived, the boats moved and got anoth- 
er range. In the meantime, the rebels skedaddled 
out of the swamp, and away from us, and thus con- 
fessed to the superior bravery of a race of men whom 
they have oppressed and villified and despised so 
long. 

After the battle was over, I had a talk with Maj. 
Owen, of the 9th Louisiana (colored) regiment, and 
asked him why three of his companies did not load 
and fire as the rest of the troops, instead of using the 
butt ends of their muskets. He laughed, and told me 
that those companies were the last that came in, and 
they did not have their muskets given to them tilla 
few days previously, and, in loading, being over- 
anxious and excited, the most of them had made a 
mistake, and put the wrong end of the cartridge 
downward, (the ball end instead of the powder ;) but 
when they found their mistake, instead of running 
away, they turned their pieces butt end forward, and 
ran into the ranks of the rebels, in the most daring manner. 
If you have any Copperhead traitors in Michigan, 
who still insist that black troops will not fight white 
men, or that our white troops will not fight side by 
side with them, tell them the battle of Milliken’s 
Bend has settled that matter forever. The blacks 
have not only fought with the utmost coolness and 
bravery, but the white and black tropps fought har- 
moniously together ! 

Never was a body of men flung, as was the case 
here, promiscuously and hastily together, that fought 
so understandingly. There was no bickering or bad 
feeling; and if a blunder-was made by one, it was 
instantly corrected by the other. One of the black 
regiments hed a good position on a knoll, but fired 
their first two or three rounds two high. This was 
perceived by the lowa boys, who sung out to the 
Louisiana troops, “ Black boys, you are firing too 
high—fire considerably lower, and keep your posi- 
tion—it is a good one.” The pieces of the blacks 
instantly came down to the proper level, as by magic, 
and sent death by the wholesale into the rebel ranks. 
We lost about forty-two black privates and some of 
their officers, and twenty whites. The rebels lost 
about seven hundred! It was a decided victory for 
us. The rebels were seven or eight thousand strong, 
and had boasted that they would break up our ne- 
gro regiments, and also some of the plantations in 
the neighborhood that were worked on the new sys- 
tem of free labor. They made a grievous mistake. 
They undertook to organize again at Richmond, La., 
but our brigade went out and dispersed them, killed 
and took a good many prisoners, bufnt Richmond, 
and scoured the country for twenty miles round. 

Your friend, Wa. C. Barrows.” . 


-__o a 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


I believe I know all the good points in that paper; 
but it is sometimes guilty in a way very irritating to 
any just and earnest mind. 

When reading, last evening, Mr. Sumner’s great 
speech upon our Foreign Relations,—a speech that 
will gather strength to our people, and rise like a sun 
of illumination upon the nations of Europe—a speech 
which, of itself, would secure him immortality, if that 
were not already secured,—I could but occasionally 
indulge the side-thought, that this same Springfield 
Republican sought his defeat last fall. The apology 
was made, that the leading editor was then in Eu- 
rope. Has he returned? Is he any more whole-soul- 
ed than the rest of the corps? We will see. 

The readers of the Liberator will pardon me for re- 
minding them, in the first place, of something that ap- 
peared in this paper (Liberator) of August 2lst. The 
account of the release of Stuart’s slaves in Baltimore, 
by Col. Birney, is enough to move every Christian 
heart with unqualified joy, and the transaction doubt- 
Jess thrilled the hosts of watchful angels ; but how is 
the Springfield Republican, reputed to be on the side 








| of liberty, affected? It regrets this act, and ob- 
| serves :— 


“A slave-pen is a monstrous institution, as is slave- 
ry, but it is legal in Maryland, and it does not appear 
by what law, military or other, these United States 
officers override the laws of Maryland. Such acts ig- 
nore the cause of emancipation in the State, and pro 
voke hostility to the general Government.’ 

It was well added :— 

“By what law? By the law of God, of course. 
Birney is a Doctor utriusque juris.” 

Turn, now, to another case. We have all been 
deeply shocked by the accounts of the sack of Law- 
rence. No better description of it has appeared than 
that given by Capt. Sidney Clarke, Provost Marshal 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Dakota. He says: 

“The rebels were particularly anxious to ca 
Senator Lane, myself and Rev. H. D. Fisher, 
lain in one of the Kansas regiments.” 

His own escape, with his life barely, was wonderful. 
For my purpose, read what he says of Gen. Lane, and 


ure 
hap- 


in conclusion : 

“Gen. Lane’s escape was most miraculous. He did 
not get notice till they charged upon his house. He 
escaped through @ shower of bullets, and secreted him- 
self in the corn-field where I was. 

Four of the rebels only were killed in town. As 
soon as Quantrell left town, Gen. Lane at once organ- 
ized the citizens who had horses, and with such arms 
and ammunition as could be caught up, commenced 
the pursuit. They could be easily followed, as they 
burned every house on the line of their retreat for 
ten miles south of Lawrence, and killed many along 
the road. 

Lane came up with them at Brooklyn, while they 
were firing the town, and at once attacked them and 
drove them out. Although our force was far inferior 
to Quantrell’s, Lane continued the pursuit for about 
seventy-five miles, driving them far into Missouri, 
when the regular volunteers continued the pursuit. 
Lane’s party killed about twenty of the villains. One 
was a Lieutenant in Marmaduke’s army. 

Our people are intensely excited, and many of them 
are under arms. What the Government will do is 
not known. The ‘milk and water” policy of Scho- 
field and Gamble in Missouri is responsible for this 
terrible massacre. How much longer it will take the 
President to retrace the steps he bas taken in remov- 
ing Curtis and appointing Schofield, I do not know. 
I hope it will not be long. The tried people of Kan- 
sas demand it. The tried friends of the Government 
in Missouri also unite in asking the removal of Scho- 
field. Nothing but the most vigorous policy will save 
us from the continual repetition of the Lawrence mas- 
sacre. Sipyey CLarke.” 


The reader is now prepared to appreciate (*) the fol- 
lowing from the Springfield Republican of the 11th 
inst., first editorial :— 


“The meeting of individuals at Paoli, Kansas, on 
Tuesday, was evidently not so large a demonstration 
as was anticipated, and was chiefly remarkable for 
Jim Lane’s speaking three hours in a heavy rain 
storm. It is hoped that he caught a severe cold, 
which will lay him til! the excitement is over. With 
this mischief-maker out of the way, the authorities 
would soon restore quiet, and stand a fair chance of 
capturing and punishing the perpetrators of the recent 
outrages.” 





For such rgtten, mean, supercilious conservatism as | 
now and then appears in the sheet we are considering 
—a conservatism that has done more to protract the war | 
than the energy of the rebels, or the more open complicity of | 
the copperheads — it deserves to have an avalanche 
pass over its subscription list. | 

The Boston Journal, to which we have before paid | 
our respects, likewise defiled its issue of last Sat- 
urday, by most of its remarks on Kansas. We will | 
not extend this article by quotations therefrom ; | 
but we consider its observations worse than the Je- 
publican's. And we venture to affirm, that neither | 
the Boston Post nor Courier even—we have not seen | 
their comments—have said anything about this bloody | 
tragedy in Kansas, that insinuates so much falsehood | 
—that is so unfair and accursed. Then think where | 
the Journal politically stands ! 

On the principle, for instance, that the H. W. 
Beecher and new school wing nowhere outside of 
their own denomination probably have so bitter hat- 
ers as some of the old school and conservative within ; 
so, doubtless, there are nowhere else more personally 
spiteful enemies to the most zealous friends of liberty 
and union than certain individuals by organization be- 
longing to the Republican party. The Lord grant, 
now we are in the furnace, that all our folly may be 
melted away! May we learn to be discriminating 
and thorough—to give sufficient weight to the fact, 
that traitors, in the first step, are ever professed disci- 
ples; that there can be but one right side to a moral 
question ; that men must be friends, or practically en- 
emies to a principle ; that outward victories only en- 
hance the danger of internal corruptions; and that | 
conservatism never did, and never can do any good. 

Many, including perhaps the editors of the afore- 
said papers, fatally mistake, in regard to the last sug- 
gestion—the philosophy of conservatism and radical- | 
ism. They think there is positive good in conserva- 
tism ; that some of it is necessary, while it is quite use- 








able and respectable. If I remember exactly, Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in one of his essays, opines | 
that conservatism is needful. It is a most pernicious 
error. “ Radical as righteousness ’—that is the only | 
wise motto ; even conservatism is powerless for good. | 
It is a grave where there is neither “knowledge, 
work or device” for the benefit of, the living. Radi- 
calism cannot only impel, it can also restrain. It is | 
intelligent life. Conservatism would never put down | 
the break, only on the up grade. | 

Our good President, when he yields to radical ten- | 
dencies and views, is shrewd, unanswerable, glorious- 
ly serviceable to the country and to the world. When | 
conservatism has an audience, and secures any sway, 
he—be it said with respect—blunders, falls upon the | 
wrong man, and appears almost like a born fool; the 
country atones with more blood, while he multiplies | 
embarrassments for himself, and gives courage to the 
enemies of his administration. 


L. HOLMES. 


Orange, Sept. 14th, 1863. 


Aeneas 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE NEGRO. 


Mr. Garrison :-— 

Dear Friexp,—The negro laborers on the Gov- 
ernment farms need shirts and shoes. Will the North 
furnish them ? 

While the negro is a refugee, a pauper, and a pris- 
oner also—since military law challenges him when he 
attempts to follow the North Star outside the lines—he 
must look to the North for help. However worthy | 
he may be of his hire, he is looked upon, by Govern- | 
ment, as a pauper; and, although he is promised half | 
the fruits of the land he tills, his pay is neither forth- 
coming nor certain. | 

He works well, marvellously well. I hare seen | 
him sow the seed, drive the plough, and reap the har- | 
vest; and he is brisk, diligent, and thorough. 

He works well, but his clothes don’t wear well. He 
works himself out at his knees and his elbows; and 
would gladly, when Saturday night comes, work him- 
self out of his ragged and soil-stained shirt, if you 
would send him another to work himself into. 

He is without money; but shirts are not without 
price here; and I pray the North to send shirts and 
shirting for hundreds of the needy. Don’t forget the 
boys ; and remember the women also, for they, too, work 
in the field. 

The soil of many of the farms is stony, and hard to 
tread. The men are foot-sore; and the women are 
often kept from the field from want of shoes. 

Will not every “ Contraband Society ” in the North 
send us a box, by way of remembrance ? 

Let the shirts and shoes come first, though our 
need of other clothing is urgent. 

The boxes may be directed LUCY CHASE, care 
of Dr. Brown, Norfolk, Va. 

Yours, very truly, my dear Mr. Garrison, 
LUCY CHASE. 
Norfolk, (Va.) Sept. 16th, 1863. 


The new organ for the Music Hall, Boston, is 47 
feet wide, 13 deep, and 70 high ; contains 6500 pipes, 
86 through stops, and has four manuals; it weighs 
between 65 and 70 tons, and it will cost complete 














about $50,000. 


| &c., $663; leaving a balance of $122. 


ERATOR. 








RELIEF OF CONTRABANDS IN THE DIS8- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The first anniversary of the Relief Association for 
the contrabands of the District of Columbia was held 
at the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington, on Thursday evening, 13th ult., and the pro- 
ceedings were of an unusually interesting character. 
The church was densely filled with ladies and gentle- 
men, and the large number of white citizens present 
indicated the interest taken in the commendable ob- 
ject of relieving the wants of a class who have here- 
tofore been regarded as degraded beings. 

One of the principal features of the evening was 
the presentation of an elegant and expensive regi- | 
mental flag to the first colored regiment of United 
States Infantry, under the auspices of the ladies of 
the association. The proceedings were enlivened 
with most eloquent music by the ladies and gentlemen 
composing the choir of the church. 

The exercises were opened with prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Tanner, colored: after which the President of 
the Association, Mrs. Keckley, made a few remarks, 
giving an account of the operations of the Associa- 
tion, the substance of which is embodied in the sub- 
joined reports of the Treasurerand Secretaries of the 
Association. It will be perceived that the flag was 
not purchased from the proceeds of the treasury of 
the Association, but from means collected separately 
by the ladies from various sources : 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CONTRA- 
BAND RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


This Association had its origin in sympathy with 
destitute and suffering freedmen. One year has pass- 
ed away since the ladies of Washington, being deeply 
impressed with their deplorable condition, which was 
made known to us by their appeals to our sympathies, 
at the suggestion of our President, met at the house 
of a friend on the evening of the 9th of August, 
1862, to devise some plan to ameliorate their condi- 
tion. It was then agreed to form themselves into an 
association. Officers were elected, consisting of a 
President, two Vice Presidents, two Secretaries, 
a Treasurer, a Board ot Directors, and a Visiting 
Committee. 

The address of the Constitution adopted briefly 
sets forth its object in the following words :— 

As the fluctuations incident to human life subject 
all to changes in their conditions, so the present state 
of affairs existing in this country having caused 
many of the hitherto oppressed people of a portion of 
God’s race to be cast among us in a most deplorable 
condition, our hearts have been made to sympathize 
with them, and we have pledged ourselves to do all 
we can to alleviate their sufferings. We propose to 
visit them, to inquire into their wants, and relieve 
them as far as we are able, to advise with and coun- 
sel them, feeling it to be our duty to assist them to- 
ward a higher plane of civilization. 

We meet on this, the anniversary of our associa- 
tion, to lay before those who have kindly sustained 
us in our labor of love and mercy, the manner in 
which we have disposed of the various contributions 
placed in our hands, adding that we have not, by 
any extraordinary method, solicited donations, yet 
every appeal made by us toa generous and humane 
public has been responded to. We have, also, by our 
own exertions, greatly added to our treasury, and we 
are happy to say, that every effort made by us to ob- 
tain funds to alleviate in any way the distresses of 
our afflicted brethren has been crowned with suc- 
cess, and a widely-extended sympathy has been man- 
ifested toward us by our friends at home and abroad, 
resulting in money and clothing from the following 
quarters : 

From Freedmen’s Relief Association of District 
of Columbia, $5; Baptist Church of Boston, $24; 
Fugitive Aid Society of Boston, $25; Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, $24; waiters of Metropolitan Ho- 
tel, N.Y., $23 ; Young Misses of Baltimore, $23 ; Union 
Progressive Association of Boston, $65; Mrs. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, $200; Concerts given by the Associa- 
tion in Presbyterian Church, $249; Festivals given, 
$108.64; monthly contributions from members and 
individual donations, $6. ‘Total, $785.64. 

Of this amount, we have expended for clothing, 
fuel, freight on donations of clothing received from 
the North, for bed-clothes, nourishment for the sick, 


In addition to the clothing purchased by us, we 
have received from friends at the North and from in- 
dividuals the following :— 

Received of Mrs. President Lincoln, 15 boxes of 
clothing and $10 worth of groceries; Fugitive Aid 
Society of Boston, 13 barrels of clothing; Rev. Mr. 
Grimes’s church, of Boston, 12 barrels of clothing ; 
Ladies’ Relief Association, of Boston, 9 barrels and 
1 box of clothing ; Israel Church, of Washington, 2 
boxes of clothing; Mr. Seedham, of Washington, 1 
box of goods; Mr. Breman, of New Haven, 6 barrels 
of clothing; Mr. J. Bowers, of Philadelphia, 1 box of 
clothing ; American Breedman’s Society, of New York, 
1 barrel of clothing, besides very many articles from 
individuals of this city, all of which have been faith- 


she refused! But now, rebuffs forgotten, the past 

bnried, with patriotism never to be eclipsed, with sj 

dor, devotion, and courage, they prompuy throw their 

all upon her altar, and swear “ for her to live, with 

her to die,”—a people subjected for centuries to the 

most abject bondage, with ull its terrible, cruel con- 
comitants. 

Soldiers in this strife from: the existing state of 
things, yours must be the part of true, exalted hero- 
ism. To youis assigned as noble a part to play as 
history has recorded. Upon you are centered the 
eyes of friend and foe—of friends, that you may, by 
the nobleness, the magnanimity of your action, by 
the valor of your arms, claim and gain for yourselves 
the respect and admiration of the world, and gain 
from your foes the position of true freemen. Bravely 
and patriotically go forth to the strife. Others, 
America’s favored sons, have gone there with fulj 
consciousness that their deeds, their memories, will 
be cherished by a grateful people, and that those dear 
to them they leave behind will be the cherished ob- 
jects of a country’s care. You, America’s outcasts, 
go forth to do battle for your country, with but little 
positive reliance that your deeds will receive even 
their just reward. And while you do battle for the 
noble cause of country, remember that you fight for 
the still nobler cause, “God and Liberty.” There is 
much controversy respecting your present and future. 
Soldiers, let not this staunch your ardor and enthusi- 
asm, or affect your bravery and patriotism. You go 
forth to make your future. From your patience, con- 
stancy, and perseverance in the hardships and trials 
of military life, in the stern necessities of war, from 
the nobleness and manliness of your bearing, from the 
prowess of your arms, from your laurels of victory 
over the haughty and traitorous hordes of oppression, 
from the full assertion and vindication of your man- 
hood upon the bloody field of strife, shall come forth 
your glorious future. For the present, give to the 
winds the wrongs, the unrequited services of 1776. 
Dwell not wpon the faithlessness of 1812, but build 
your hopes, your faith upon the nature of the present 
strife. Draw your conclusions from the real cause 
of this bloody scene, from the most reasonable and 
probable ultimate consequence. The conflict is not 
between North and South; it is of nobler aspect, of 
atranscendantly higher nature. Itis of freedom, the 
equality, and slavery, the oppression of man—a strife 
between civilization and barbarism, truth and error, 
right and wrong. Upon our side are arrayed the con- 
quering hosts of universal human freedom; upon the 
other, the insolent, God-defying hordes of human op- 
pression. 

To-day we are making our own history—history 
that will bid defiance to prejudice and partiality—his- 
tory of such imperishable material as Kansas and 
Florida, as Milliken’s Bend and Indian Territory, as 
Port Hudson and Battery Wagner. Deeds that crush 
prejudice, defy oblivion, and chronicle themselves. 
Ask you for examples? Need we rake the far past 
for a Hannibal? the nearer, for the soldier and states- 
man of San Domingo, Toussaint L’ Ouverture; for 
the sable martyrs of 1776 and 1812; for the intrepid 
Turcos of the Austrian-Italian struggle? Shall we 
come to the eventful days of the great American re- 
bellion, and point you to the bleaching remains of the 
swarthy Braves before Port Hudson, denied by a mer- 
ciless, inglorious foe even the right, of sepulture; to 
the bold dashes and brilliant charges in Kansas, and 
in the land of the red man; to the brave, soldierly, 
and heroic victims of rebel torture, disfigurement, 
massacre, and slavery in the Palmetto State ¢ 

And now, soldiers, 1 bave accepted the honor, but 
I can assure you with no small sense of unworthiness, 
of presenting, in behalf of the ladies of the Contra- 
band Relief Association, through you, to the First 
District of Columbia Volunteers, this battle-flag. With 
it aceept their highest considerations for your welfare 
and happiness, expressions of their greatest admira- 
tion for your prompt response to your country’s call, 
your ready acquiescence in the behests of liberty, 
your ardor and determination to assert your own man- 
hood, the manhood of the 4,000,000 of your oppressed 
countrymen, and for the great blow you go forth to 
strike for the equality and fraternity of man, the 
cause of universal liberty ; with the wish that the same 
patience, the same forbearance, characteristics of you 
in oppression, may attend you in the possibly pro- 
longed struggle for the existence of your country and 
for liberty ; and with their incessant prayers for your 





fully distributed by the Visiting Committee, Mrs. 
Slade, President, who has been untiring in her efforts 
in doing her utmost for the welfare of this people, and 
who has rendered to the Association most faithful and 
efficient service. We have not accomplished as much 
during thg past year as we had desired, yet there is 
satisfaction in knowing that, as we have fed the hun- 
gry, clothed the naked, and ministered to the wants 
of the suffering, we have been instrumental in doing 
some good. 

Thus far our work, owing to our limited means, has 


| been chiefly in relieving the more immediate wants, 


and which, of course, claimed our first attention. 
Next year we hope to accomplish much more, and 
trust that our friends at home and abroad, who have 
so generously reposed confidence in us and in our 
plans during the past year, will continue to assist us, 
thus enabling us to carry on the good work in which 
we are engaged, and aiding us in extending the field 
of our labors for the benefit of all who shall come 
within our, reach. 


At a meeting of the Contraband Relief Associa- | 


tion, held Monday, June 38, the President suggeste 

the propriety of raising means for a flag tor the 
First District Regiment Colored Volunteers. All 
were willing to do what they could. We wished to 
inspire with zeal and courage those who were to go 
forth and battle with the enemy, that they might dis- 
tinguish themselves, not as cowards, but as men, as 
valiant and brave as any who have marched to the 
field during this dreadful struggle. We felt it to be 
our duty to do something, and were glad that an op- 
portunity had presented itself. If these men are to 
go forth in defence of Union and liberty, surely it is 
the least we can do to sympathize with, encourage 
and assist them, however feeble our efforts may be, 
and insignificant they may seem. A festival was pro- 
posed, which was agreed to; also, subscription papers, 
for the purpose of raising the necessary money for the 
purchase of this flag, the result of which was $248.51. 

Arrangements were entered into with Mr. D. B. 
Bowser, a colored artist of Philadelphia, The design 
and appropriate motto were sent; the flag is before 
you to-night, at the cost of one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. Its workmanship cannot fail to attract 
admiration. On one side is the representation of the 
American eagle ; on the other is depicted a scene that 
must enliven the latent spark of patriotism, and thus 
inspire the hearts of this proscribed race of mankind. 
The Goddess of Liberty, with her foot on the ser- 
pent’s head, is represented in the act of handing a 
musket toa colored man. Her very eyes seem to flash 
with patriotism ; the lips, though dumb, seem to speak 
the motto above her, “God and Liberty!” Do we 
not hear the echo from East, West, North, and even 
from the South, “God and Liberty !”—God, the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift, among which is 
liberty toall men?  'The fetters of slavery are already 
broken, and lie at His feet; the cloud of oppression 
grows brighter, though not yet entirely passed away. 
He grasps the musket, and with a look of deep earnest- 
ness on his manly face, he seems to say, “ God bless 

ou! 

The sum of money raised being more than enough 
to pay for the flag, it was proposed to use the surplus 
money for the nenefit of the families of our colored 
soldiers. We have also received, though Mr. S——, 
from several gentlemen in the Treasury Department, 
the sum of $81.94, which, added to the money left 
from the flag, makes $205.45. : 


After the reading of the above report, Mr. J. F. 
Cooke presented the flag, on behalf of the donors. 
He said :-— 

If the doctrine of the equality of man was an- 
nounced by the American people in 1776, its adoption 
has been left for 1863. 1776 and 1863 in glory, in 
moral significance, in practical effects upon Christi- 
anity, civilization, and humanity, must ever grace the 
pages of history, ever illume and adorn the annals of 
America, and stand forth prominent among the 
world’s most favored years. How grand, how noble 
the scene, when we scan the long succession of years 
between these periods! How, during this long time, 
America has been deriving so large a source of 
wealth, so much of her greatness from unrequited 
toil, and has been building the fabric of so vast and 
powerful an empire upon and at the expense of hu- 
man misery! Yet these, the very victims of constant 
injustice, spontaneously offered her their lives, their 
all, when peril first presented itself at her doors; and 


safe but victorious return to the bosoms of your rela- 
tives and friends, and the extended arms of a grateful 
| country. 
Accept this, and let its future be blended with that 
of the stars and stripes, the nation’s emblem. By the 
| side of it, let it be borne in triumph over every foe. 
| Let it, by its association, nerve you with firmer pur- 
pose, fire you with greater ardor for that emblem in 
| whose vindication, for whose defence you go forth 
| with stalwart frames to lay bare your manly bosoms 
| to the storm of battle, to pour out of life’s fount until 
every field of strife be crimsoned with its blood, if nec- 
essary, even to its last drop. 





The flag was received on behalf of the regiment, a 
detachment of which was present, by Captain James 
| J. Ferree, of Pennsylvania. He said, as the officer 
| temporarily in charge of the colored soldiers, he would 
| accept the flag, and promised that they would carry 
| it to the field of battle, and they would remember 
when there that the scroll in the hand of the goddess 
of liberty was the “Proclamation of Emancipation, 
January 1,/1863.” (Applause.) Though the bullets 
| of the rebels might riddle that picture, rebel cannon 
jand rebel forces should never cause the withdrawal 
of that proclamation. Before that should be done, 
every drop of their blood would mingle with the waters 
that percolate the earth, and they would live only in 
memory. (Applause.) The colored and white races 
are now fighting in the same cause—the cause of hu- 
man liberty. The despised, degraded, and outraged 
African race have patiently endured their wrongs for 
two hundred years; but now, in the providence of 
God, the time has come to strike a blow for their free- 
dom, and they have sprung at the first call. They 
know that if taken in warfare, slavery or immediate 
death in cold blood shall be their fate ; yet they gladly 
give their lives ; for they know they are fighting for 
all humanity and for liberty for all the races. (Ap- 
|plause.) Never since the world began has there 
been manifested a spirit so perfectly, so sublimely 
triumphant over all human prejudice, over all indig- 
nities, over all wrongs. 

Men have often wondered why the colored people 
have borne their wrongs for two hundred years. But 
the hour has at last arrived. They go forth in their 
strength, and shall feel yet stronger when they carry 
that beautiful flag, and rush to the “imminent deadly 
breach ” beneath its folds. We expect to die, but our 
examples shall enrich history, and shall be a heritage 
to all humanity. (Applause.) 

Ladies of the Contraband Relief Association, we 
thank you ; and permit me to say that the colored 
brother represented on the beautiful flag you have 
given me, with a musket in bis hands, is the emblem 
of the salvation of the white race. 

The efficiency of colored regiments had been tested 
at Port Hudson, Milliken’s Bend, and yet more re- 
cently and mere gloriously at Fort Wagner ; and the 
speaker feltassured that the regiment of soldiers which 
he now represented would cover itself with glory. 

Mr. Ferree’s speech was loudly and rapturously ap- 
plauded. At its conclusion, loud cries were made for 
Colonel Forney, who was observed in the audience. 
Colonel Forney made afew remarks in response. He 
said he had not expected to be called on to make a 
speech, and trembling as he was under the excite- 
ment produced by the speech of Captain Ferree, he 
was scarcely able to utter the thoughts that were 
swelling in his bosom. He was there to return thanks. 
He had beer, one of those who, during nearly twenty 
years, had been swayed by political prejudices against 
the colored race ; and yet, since the opening of this 
grand drama, so significant to us and to our people, so 
decisive of the destinies of all the human race, he had 





come to the conclusion that, if liberty is to be secured 


to us, permanent and practical liberty, j; 


| 


SEPTEMBER e5 


— 


“ Must be } 
the aid of the colored raves upon ’ 


When the gentleman who spoke last, and Who, hew.. 
glad to know, bore a name very dear to him ; a 
a native of the old State of Pennsyly ania, “ie hee " 
that a representative of that Commonwealth an 
descendant of a great family there, had spelen the 
glorious truths which bad fallen froy, Mla Nae, an 
could only say that all the powers left to him, “ 
of voice or pen, were dedicated to this Kreat si te, 
for our Union. It was extraordinary ty joy TUgple 
disenchantment of the last two years, 

But nothing marks the change more than ¢} 
onstration. Who would have believed, x 
ago, that such a radical and progressive ope 
of Captain Ferree could have been made in the J 
trict of Columbia—in the very hot-beq of 5 ag 
here, where for fifty years slavery has q 
We have heard a white man daring to 
which, three years ago, would have consi 
to a common prison. These are marvelloy 
but God has determined that there are to be 
marvellous changes. 

God has determined that the great {Uestion of 
man freedom must be decided in this Contest — 
greatest to happen is this, that any of mea We 
States hereafter to be re-admitted into the aos 
furnish such guarantees as will prevent ons <a 
rebellion, and any further secession. Colonel Pa " 
after again thanking the audience for their atte ag 
retired. 

The choir sang another beautiful k 
the meeting adjourned. 
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BROWNLOW'S KNOXVILLE Wayg 


; a AND Rp 

BEL VENTILATOR. ~ 

T propose to publish a weekly and tri 
) ye tri-weekly j 
nal, bearing the above title, at Knoxville mE m™ 
nessee, and the weekly paper, made up rsteey rg 
tents of the tri-weeklies, | propose ty ser r poy ée 
£ to; 


lis. 





tant subscribers for two dollars per annum. iny 
paid in advance. Subscriptions an: yzeve 
be forwarded to me at Cincinnati, { 
} expect to ship my paper and mat 


ably 
1 TeMittances will 


rom which pont] 





| issue the first number in Ox tenes Dexpest i 
| month, two years ago, my paper was crushed eg 
| the God-forsaken mob at Knoxville, called the me 
| federate aathorities.  L will commence with as Con. 
| born and hell-bound rebellion where the traite = hell 
| me to leave off, and all who wish the paper pales 4 
well to begin with the first issue, as inten 1 dar - 
gle paper shall be worth the subscription prj we 4 
unconditional Union man. Price to any 
In the rule of my editorial conduct, | shall abjore 

4 d0pOre 


that servility which destroys the ind pendence of ti 
Press, and cast from me that factious Opposition which 
gives to party what is due to country. And while 
the name of my journal indicates if yoec..., 
y) ndicates, in unmistakable 


terms, its politics, I shall, as a faithful sentine! 


Whigs, Democrats, Know Nothings, and Ren nina 
and remember only my Government and the re 7 
vation of the Federal Union—as rich}y worth all the 
sacrifices of blood and treasure their preservation m “ 
cost—even to the extermination of the present - ne 
men, and the consumption of all the means of th 
present age! Mee 

Publishers inserting this Prospectus once, prom 
nently, and sending me the paper at Cincinnati vill 


be favored with an exchange, 
September 7, 1863. Ww 
<-_ 
Inpienation Acainst Jerr. Davis. Althous! 
carefully covered over with the mantle of secrecy by 
| Congress, enough has been disclosed by stern real 


- G. Browxrow 











ites 


| to show the total incompetency of President Davis 
| govern the affairs of the Contederacy. He has lost 
| the confidence of both the army and the people, and 
| if an election to-morrow was to come off for the Presi- 


| dency, we believe that he would uot get the vote of a 
single State in the Confederacy. Yet if the Provi- 
sional Congress had done its duty—if the present 
Congress would do its duty, President Davis could 

| readily be driven into a course oi efficiency. He is 

| President of the Confederate States for six years 

The constitution has not been proved to be ivad 

quate to rectify his imbecilities. He can be con 

and directed, as the King ot Great Britain is —Chark 

ton Mercury, Sept. 5. 









EDWARD M. DAVIS, 
STOCK & EXCHANGE BROKER, 
No. 39 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


HAVE this day opened an office for the transaction of 
a general EXCHANGE and BANKING BUSINES 
and the sale of Bonds and other Securities on Commission 
Particular attention will be given to Government Secu- 
rities, as the most reliable investments. 
Bonds and Stocks in general will be bought and sold 
Dividends, Interests and Coupons will be collected and 
remitted. 
Railroad, City, County and Township Bonds nego 
Quartermaster’s Vouchers and Yearly Certificates | 
and sold. 
Interest allowed on Deposits, and Loans negotiated. 
Special Collections made. 
Coin and Currency bought. 
Foreign Exchange sold. be 
As I have a prompt and reliable correspondent in New 
York, connected with the Broker's Board, I can execute 
orders there with dispatch. 
Any business entrusted to me will be attended to prompl- 
ly and faithfully. E. M. DAVIS, 
Seconp Froor, 39 Sovran Trim» ot, 
Philadel hia, Pena. 


Philadelphia, April 1st, 1863.—6m 


(SECOND FLOOR,) 





trated. 





gat 


=< 9@ The principal on these Bonds can be claim- 
5=-20"5 fi April 30th, 1882, but is payable at the 
option of the Government any time after April Sith, age 
They draw interest in Gold, semi-annually, at the me 
6 per cent. per annum, payable May Ist and November 1st 
of each year, at the Mint in Philadelphia. The principal 
is also payable in Gold. They can now, and until duly 
Ist, be had for legal tender notes at par, on a 
green-backs draw interest in gold, and securing rod at 
cipal in gold also. Interest begins the day the mone) © 


p y ae a h «Con. 
paid. The Bonds can be bad “ Kegistered,” or wits = 
der of the buye 


pons.” The first are drawn to the or ; whose 
The interest can only be collected by the spr ‘i 
name is in the bond, or by attorney. For safe 





pame and residence are registered in Weng hack of 
. “ 4 ne ver . 
the Mint. There is a power of “ transfer” ont 


rca we to coprey it. 7D 

each bond, to enable the original buyer to convey 

Registered,” for permanent investments, are — . 
The ‘‘ Coupon” Bonds are drawn to bearer, a8 ek 
” or check upon’ 


tached to each of them a small ‘‘ Coupon 
Treasury of the United States, payable to 
amount of interest due from the day of issue up * 
of November, 1881. The last payment of lntere’ 


Ist, 1882, is paid with the principal when ayo 


for ach 


bearer tr © 
to the Is 
May 





rendered. By an act of Congress, they yt them except 
and no tax ean be collected from the holderof Ben” 


y aon owas 
under the law creating an income tax. Any peg ae 
$10,000 or under wil) not have any tax to pay & ‘ 





cipal or interest, provided the parties have po is 
come. |» Bonde ot 
I am authorized, and shall be glad to supply the aac 


par to the purchaser, until July Ist, 1d60, ™Y 
coming from another source. 

Look carefully over your “ Green-bac 
times pass at par those that are equal to 
easily be distinguished from the others, 


ks.” Parties O° 
gold. They 
as they 5" 


printed on the face “ Payable on Demand. ee and 

sued before the general suspension of specie pay™ iguporte 

as Government takes them for duties on fon ya "There 

they will bring as much as gold in the ma 4 be 
are several millions still unredeemed They @ 

reissued. : : All orders 

My business is exclusively on Commission. and faith- 
entrusted to me will be attended to prompt) - 
fully. Any inquiries answered. EM. DAVIS, 
Excaaxar Broxe® 


tedelphias 
No. 39 South ‘Third t., Phileddlphs 





IMPROVEMENT IN 
Champooing and Hair Dyeing, 
“WITHOUT SMUTTING.” 


MADAME CARTEAUX B 


oved [roe 
OULD inform the public that she has remove? 
W 223 Washington Street, to 


No. 31 WINTER STREET, 


where she will attend to all diseases of the , she ba 
She is sare to cure in nine cases out of ary sure wer? 
for many years made the hair her study, oer of bait 
are none to excel her in producing # ne¥ (se elee, 
Her Restorative differs from that of 4 
made from the roots and herbs of the fores + grow in 
She Champoos with a bark which does wie bai belort 
country, and which is highly beneficial a the hair £0 
using the Restorative, and will preve? 
turning grey. : 
She a es another for restoring gteY rat to speak © 
ral color in nearly all cases. She is not & re 
her Restoratives in any part of the anger packed fot bet 
in every city in the country. They are * ugh to lart® 
customers to take to Europe with them, — get pothing 
or three years, as they often say they 
abroad like them. 


TER: 
MADAME CARTEAUX BANNIS 


ANNISTER 





No. 31 Winter street, 
Sept 1 uf 
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Come, gentle Mu 
Twill gcho. back 
On scenes that pa 
When Old John 


When Pluto hea! 
Old Tophet with 
For well they kn 
Would make for 


Brown to receive 
All eager in the , 
Old Satan from | 
And left his seat 


Not long, indeed, 
For soon he thaz 
“Come in 1” sal 
You're welcome | 


Three cheers rol 
To hail the Aboli 
Old John chim’d 
He'd safely passe 


While Arnold hy 
Old Satan took tl 
“ Silence!’ crie: 
And hear me we! 


“ You're welecom 
You've cheated 1 
Though pearly g 
They did not cat 


« As oft you've ' 
It did rejoice my 
You've run your 
And we are plea 


“You'll take you 
Why Ido this y 
Be not surprised 
Old Abraham is 


“There on my r 
Long since for hi 
And soon I knov 
His earthly race 
*John at my left 
We'll give the he 
A triune group \ 
Yes, three in om 


“ Abe's Cabinet, 
Will soon knock 
In short, the ney 
Are travelling h 


“T shall protest, 
’Gainst taking in 
For well I know 
And swear that ' 


“Let Sumner, § 
When they on ex 
Unto a lower he! 
We have no roon 


“The Clergy, to 
ee ie | 

r earthly tea 
Are doctrines lor 
“They, too, mus 
For hither sure t 


We’re crowded | 
Save here and th 
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